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lose sight of her for a moment till she was perfectly re- 
stored. The excessive love which was evident in all the 
expressions of her husband, affected her so sensibly that 
she was not mistress of her senses, and she relapsed into 
the same state from which she had just been recovered ; 
which however was not so violent, because the remedies 
were sooner applied. 

“ Sir,” said she to the physician, one day when she 
was alone with him, “ my situation is insupportable. I 
would rather die, unless there is some «id in medicine 
to extricate me from it, as you have already done from 
another which was less terrible to me.” She pressed him 
so earnestly to assist her against the unhappy passion 
which consumed her that he at last resolved to do so. 
The first means which he adopted was, not to allow her 
lover to have access to her chamber, tlough he frequent- 
ly came to see her. He bled her, and ordered her to 
bathe, and so reduced her strength that she became more 
tranquil. But the most effectual remedy which he em- 
ployed was to speak, with her permission, to her lover. 
He so clearly pointed out to him the necessity of his 
leaving her, if he really wished to repair the wrongs he 
had done to isis friend, and to preserve the life of her 
whom he had so greatly injured, that the young man, 
affected by the calamities which he had occasioned, and 
repenting of his fault, undertook to travel for several 
years ; and, upon his return, entered into a course of 
life which necessarily kept him away from the house of 
his friend. The lady is still living, and constitutes the 
happiness of her husband ; whom she loves and esteems, 
fulfilling all her duties with the utmost exactness: but 
she has never been able to free herself from the load of 
melancholy which oppresses her, and which will pro- 
bably accompany her to the tomb. 


-- 


CHAPTER V. 
Anecdotes of Louis XV. 


It was not long after the death of Louis XV. when I 
arrived in Paris, and alighted at the house of the Count- 
ess de Boufflers. I found that he was but little regretted, 
though he had received the surname of well-beloved. It 
is true, that the extraordinary attachment which he had 
conceived for Madame da Barry had very much indis- 
posed the nation towards him. Those who had an in- 
terest in governing him, made such ill use of the shame- 
ful means which they had employed, that all honest 
people were indignant, and the king and his whole court 
fell into the greatest discredit. The manner in which 
this lady, who afterwards became so famous, made her 
outset at the court of France, is so little known that I 
think I shall gratify my readers by informing them of it. 

Levis XV. had a valet-de-chambre named Le Bel, 
who was in great favour with him, He one night gave 
a supper to M. de Saint. Foix, who was the friend of 
Mademoiselle Lange, which was then ‘the name of Ma- 
dame du Barry. She was of the party, as well as some 
other women connected with Saint Foix and Le Bel. 
The king, who was informed of the party, had the cu- 
riosity to be a spectator of it; which he accomplished 
by,means of a private window made in the wall of Le 
Bel’s dining-room, and which looked into his apartment. 
Mademoiselle Lange appeared so handsome to the king, 
that he next day asked Le Bel a great number of ques- 
tions about her. The valet tried many ways of putting 
the king out of conceit with her; but his majesty in- 
sisted upon seeing her, and was even angry with Le Bel 
for opposing bis desires, At last Mademoiselle Lange 
was brought to the king, who was extremely pleased 
with her. He grew every day more fond of her, and 
wished to send her to the Pare aua Cerfs;* but M. 
du Barry, who was the most intriguing man in France, 
and who had for a Jong time kept Mademoiselle Lange, 
still directed her conduct. Ele wished to profit by this 
inclination of the king ; and gave her to understand that 





* The deer-park, (as it may be translated,) a retreat 
in which Louis XV, gave himself up to every kind of 
sensual indulgence, , 
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if she went to the Parc aux Cerfs, she would be con- 
founded with the crowd of those who were already there, 
and would bewsoon forgotten: he therefore persuaded 
her immediately to marry his brother, who should di- 
rectly after retire to the country, when she would as- 
sume the name of the Countess du Barry. In this new 
quality she represented to the king that she could not 
possibly reside at the Pare aux Cerfs ; and appeared at 
Compeigne with a suitable equipage, a handsome livery, 


and in all the style of a woman of the first rank. The | 
then joined with her in this repre- | 
sentation, and prevailed upon the king to allow her to | 
His majesty, however, was re- | 


Marechal de R 





be presented at court. 
luctant to such a measure: but the Marechal de R 
one day asked him when he wished that Madame du 
Barry should come to Versailles; on which he fixed a 
day. 





Madame du Barry being once presented, found no | 


further obstacle to her influence. Those who attempted 


to oppose her favour were punished with either disgrace | 


or exile; and her brother-in-law, M. du Barry, who di- 
rected all her measures, established her so firmly in the 
brilliant station which she occupied, that in all proba- 
bility she would have long maintained it, if Providence 
had not put an end to the reign of Louis XV. She was 
still blooming, handsome, full of vivacity and gaiety ; 
and so well understood the art of administering to the 
king’s pleasures, that in her society he appeared to taste 
a new existence. She had not the least inclination for 
public affairs, or for that sort of politics which is more 
properly called the intrigues of court; but feeling that 
the preservation of her influence depended upon it, she 
consented to every thing that was desired of her, and 
agreed to be the chief instrument which her ministerial 
friends employed for the execution of their designs. One 
of these, the Duke d’Aiguillon, whether it was that he 
loved her, or that he thought it was for his interest that 
she should think so, appeared to be her admirer. He 
dared to become the rival of his master, and, it is said, 
was successful. 

About that time, a man of the name of Morande, at 
London, wrote the memoirs of Madame du Barry, and 
had six thousand copies ef them printed: he sent one 
to the Duke d’Aiguillon, and another to the heroine of 
the memoirs herself, with proposals for selling them the 
whole edition. Alarmed at the effect which such a pub- 
lieation might produce, they despatched Beaumarchais 
to London, to prevent it at any price. Beaumarchais 
negotiated the affair with Morande, who agreed to sup- 
press the whole edition, on condition that he should re- 
ceive thirty-two thousand livres immediately, and that 
an annuity,of four thousand livres should be secured to 
him in London, half of which should be settled on his 
wife after his death. All the copies were afterwards 
burnt in a brick-kiln, at some distance from London. 
One only was preserved ; the leaves of which were cut 
in two, and one half was deposited in the hands of Beau- 
marchais, and the other in those of Morande, to secure 
the parties from a new edition of the work, in which 
case the conditions of the agreement were to be annulled. 
I received this information from Beaumarchais himself, 
who assured me that the Life and Memoirs of Madame 
du Barry, which appeared two years afterwards, had no 
connection whatever with his work. 

Another reason why Louis XV. was so little regret- 


ted, was the want of sensibility which he evinced for all | 


about him. He gave orders himself for the preparations 


of the funeral of Madame de Pompadour, of whom he | 


was so fond; and went out to hunt op the very day on 
which she was buried. The Marquis de Chauvelin, who 
was one of the party that supped withhim every night, 
and who was become necessary to him by the pleasures 
of his society, died of an apoplexy in his presence. The 
king was a little affected at the event: but it was more 
on account/of the, nature of the accident than from any 
regret he felt for his loss. T'wo days after, as’ he was 
going to Trianon, his carriage was suddenly stopped by 
one of ‘the horses dropping down dead. “That is like 
Chauvelin,” said the king. 

Another instance of his want of sensibility was par- 
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ticularly remarkable with respect to the Marquis d’Ec- 
guevilly, who belonged to the king’s hunt, and spent 
much of his time with him. Being dangerously ill, the 


ki 
fl 


ing sent every day to enquire after him. The marquis, 
attered by this attention, and penetrated with gratitude, 
waited only till he should be able to pay his respects, to 
express how sensible he was of so much goodness. He 
would not even stay for his perfect recovery, before he 
waited upon the king: but caused himself to be car:ied 
into the gallery, and as the king passed on his way to 
mass, he threw himself at his feet, and in terms of the 
most lively gratitude was beginning to thank him for 
the honour he had done him by sending so often to en- 
| quire after him, when the king interrapted him: « Ah! 
| are you there, d’Ecquevilly ? I must tell you honestly, 

that I thought you would have died of that complaint ; 
| and I intended to have had you opened, to see which of 
your physicians had formed a true opinion of the nature 
| of your disorder.” 


Madame la Marechale de Mirepoix spent every even- 
ing with the king and Madame du Barry. She was the 
only lady of the court who showed this complaisance, 
bat her attention did not prevent her from sometimes 
receiving very severe compliments from Louis XV. A 
lady of high rank having one day. told the king that he 
was the father of his subjects, the marechale, thinking 
to please the king, extolled the expression, and remark- 
| ed how flattering it was to be known by such an appel- 

lation. “ At least,” replied the king, “1am not your 

father ; for you might very well be my mother.” 

Many instances of this nature, with the influence of 
Madame du Barry, the abuse of authority by those whom 
she favoured, the dismission of the Duke de Choiseul 
and of the parliament, and the bad administration of the 
finances,—all these things gradually detached the French 

| from their natural affection for their king. The Abbe 
Terray, comptroller-general of the finances, was a man 
destitute of principles and of feeling. Obliged to pro- 
vide, not only for the excessive expenses of the king, 
but for those of his favourite, and of her brother-in-law 
the Count du Barry, he employed all sorts of means, 
even the most unlawful, for raising money. Some depu- 
ties from a eertain body, one day representing to bim 
the injustice he had done them, said, “Sir, this is just 
the same as taking money out of our pockets.” « Well,” 
replied he, sharply, “ where would you have me take it 
from?” In short, a general discontent prevailed, when 
the king died of the small-pox. He was so far from be- 
ing regretted, that as the hearse which conveyed his body 
to the place of interment passed by a great crowd of 
people, they saluted him with his favourite hunting-cry, 
“ Tayau ! tayau!” and when it reached St. Denis, they 
shouted his cry upon the death of a stag, “ Alalli ! 
alalli !” 

—<=— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Peculiarities of the commencement of the reign of Louis XVL 

The young king, who succeeded Louis XV., ascended 
the throne under the most favourable auspices. He had 
always shown a disposition to act justly ; and an expres- 
sion has even been attributed to him when he was dau- 
phin, which, taken in its true meaning, seemed to promise 

| the greatest advantages under his reign. As some of 
the courtiers were mentioning before him the surnames 
of his predecessors, Louis the Just, Louis the Great, 
Louis the Well-beloved, he said: « As for me, I wish to 
be called Louis the Severe.’ But severity in him was 
only an unshaken firmness in the love of justice, and in 
every thing which tended to the welfare of his people : 
he gave many proofs of this, by reforming the innumer- 
able abuses which had crept in towards the end of his 
grandfather’s reign ; and his intentions were well second- 
ed by the vigilant and skilful ministers whom he called 
about him. 

Fortunately for Louis XVI., who had never had the 
small-pox, all the ministers had remained with his grand- 
father during his illness; so that the young king could 
see none of them during the first moments after his 
death. Madame Adelaide, his aunt, advised him to send 
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at once for M. de Maurepas, who had formerly been 
minister of state; but who for twenty years had lived 
in philosophic retirement, at a distance from the court : 
he was a man of sound judgment, and would naturally 
be desirous of elevating his name by availing himself of 
so favourable a circumstance. The parliament was re- 
called, and an administration was formed of the best and 
most able among the subjects of the king. M.de Muy 
was placed in the war department; and after his death, 
the Count de Saint Germain, who was then living in an 
obscure retreat, was called to court to succeed him. M. 
de Vergennes had the department of foreign affairs. M. 
de Malesherbes was taken from his exile to replace the 
Duke de Ja Vrilliere, who was extremely unpopular, and 
who was soextremely obdurate, that upon his being taken 
ill of the stone, Piron said, that “Ais heart had falleninto 
his bladder.” M. de Sartine, who had conducted the po- 
lice of Paris so well, was placed at the bead of the inarine, 
and showed that a man of abilities is fit for any thing he 
undertakes. M. Turgot, whose integrity and talents are 
known, was entrusted with the finances; but being de- 
voted to the economists and modern philosophers, he was 
too eager to bring their principles into action, and nearly 
overturned every thing by wishing to re-establish order. 
As soon as the king and M. de Maurepas perceived the 
danger of his administration, he was dismissed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

M. de Melesherbes was not long without seeing that 
he could not do all the good in his place which his judg- 
ment and virtue dictated. Having the department of 
home affairs, and the management of the king’s house- 
hold, be wished to introduce some reform which was 
odious to the nobility. he general cry which was raised 
against his plans was made the subject of complaint, 
and he demanded his dismission ; but the king hesitated 
to grant it, as it was not agreed who should be put into 
his place. M. de Maurepas wanted M..Amelot: but 
M. Turgot opposed that arrangement strongly, because 
M. Amelot had been his rival ; and even since M. Tur- 
got had been comptroller-general, as M. Amelot was ap- 
pointed intendant of the finances, he had given him 
nothing to do, so that he had not business enough to 
employ a secretary. M. de Maurepas also wished to 
place M. de Sartine in the department of M. de Males- 
herbes; but M. de Sartine required, before any thing 
could be done, that M. Albert, lieutenant of police, and 
a creature of M. Turgot, who opposed the measure 
strongly, should be dismissed. All these diflerences oc- 
casioned some warm debates, in which M. Turgot did 
not behave very well to the king, and even went so far 
as to write him a letter conceived in very indiscreet terms. 
M. de Maurepas at once availed himself of this moment 
to ruin M. Turgot in the mind of the king. The affair 
of one of his clerks, who had taken money for granting 
some favour, was revived ; and another, of a chief clerk 
who had been accused in a public letter of some malver- 
sations, and who, having it in his power to bring the 
author to justice, had neglected to do so. On the next 
day, an hour after M. de Malesherbes had given in his 
resignation, M. Bertin went to M. Turgot, to tell him 
that the king had no further occasion for his services. 
He returned to Paris the same day ; and the philosophical 
party, who had betrayed so much arrogance, and con- 
ceived such high hopes from the favour of these two 
ministers, saw themselves at once deprived of all sup- 
port. 

I regretted that M. de Malesherbes had left the minis- 
try, as I had undertaken an important affair which I was 
then negotiating with him. Having gone to see a sister 
who lived at Rochelle, the principal protestants of that 
city, knowing that I was acquainted with this minister, 
proposed that I should undertake to solicit him in their 
favour. I acquiesced in their request, but stipulated that 
I should act in the name of the whole party in France. 
They wrote to Guienne and to Languedoc to gain suf- 
frages: and I was charged to solicit, in the name of all 
the protestants in France, that their condition should be 
ameliorated ; and that they should no longer be disturb- 
ed about the validity of their marriages, the legitimacy 
of their children, and many other privileges, which were 
not only compatible with, but had even become necessa- 
ry to, the state at large. 

I returned accordingly to Paris, furnished with proper 
powers; and had some conferences with M.de Males- 
herbes, to whom I presented several memorials upon the 
subject. He listened to me with pleasure, and told me 
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that he was very glad that I was entrusted in the affair; 

that it was consistent with his own wishes, and that he 
rejoiced at having to treat with me upon it. He even 
mentioned it to the king in council, where he found the 
most favourable dispositions. He began by writing a 
circular letter to some of the intendants and bishops of 
France ; and did me the honour to communicate to me 
a copy of this letter, which was as follows : 


“ Versailles, May 11, 1776. 


“It has been reported to the king, that the execution 
of the declaration of 1724 is frequently prevented by 
the imprudent zeal of some curates who will only enter 
the children of protestants upon their records as natural 
children. This practice has been disapproved of by the 
whole council, and by the king himself. A curate is, 
upon such occasions, only a witness ; it does not belong 
to him to dispute the legitimacy of such children as are 
offered to him for baptism: he has nothing to do but to 
state the quality under which they are presented to him. 
I have given such directions, on the part of the king, to 
the Bishop of Rochelle, and I think it necessary to ac- 
| quaint you thereof.” 





The day after the date of this letter, M. de Males- 
herbes gave in his resignation ; and as I did not expect 
to meet with the same readiness in M. Amelot, whom I 
did not know, I dropped the affair. It was afterwards 
taken up, however, by others, on the same principle. 





—=——— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Continuation of the same subject—Affair of M. de Guines— 
Beaumarchais. 

A short time previous to the retirement of the two 
ministers, of whom I have just spoken, M. de Guines 
| returned from his embassy in England. The cause of 
his recall has been so variously represented, that I doubt 
| not that my readers will be gratified to learn the particu- 
| lars, which I received from the best source. A wit very 
| justly called that event a little affair of state, and a great 
| court trick. M. de Vergennes told the Duke d’Orleans, 
| to whom M. de Guines was attached, that the king had 
| some personal dissatisfaction towards him; and, some 
days after his return, he told M. de Guines himself— 
“ that he had done wrong: but that he could say nothing 
to him himself, as it was the secret of the king.” “ And 
yet, sir,” answered M. de Guines, “ you always praised 
my conduct in your despatches.” ‘That was a matter 
of mere politeness,” replied M. de Vergennes. Those 
ministers who did not like M. de Guines, particularly M. 
| Turgot, took the opportunity of some affair which he 
had to manage at London, to ruin him in the opinion of 
the king. M. Turgot was the first to tell his majesty 
that M. de Guines ran the risk of embroiling both courts; 
and represented him as a man who was by no means 
proper to remain at London, under the circumstances in 
which France then was; and he brought M. de Males- 
herbes so well into his views, that M. de Guines was at 
last recalled. He then came to Paris: all his friends 
were invited to sup that night with Madame de Bouftlers, 
at whose house he arrived an hour after midnight. It 
was there agreed what line of conduct he should adopt. 
The next day he went to Versailles—and employed, in 
that business, all the courage and address possible. He 
did not leave the court ; but presented himself every day 
before the king, until he had obtained an audience. He 
asked permission to justify his conduct—presented copies 
of his despatches, and of the answers of the ministry ; 
and was, besides, so well supported by the queen and as- 
sisted by the Duchess de Polignac and the Princess de 
Chimay, and conducted himself with so much circum- 
spection and prudence, that at last, on the 9th of May, 
the queen sent for him, to give him the following letter 
from the king. 

“ When I directed that you should be informed, sir, 
that the time which I had fixed for your embassy was 
finished, I directed that you should be told, at the same 
time, that I intended afterwards to grant you such fa- 
vours as you might be qualified for. I do justice to your 
conduct: I grant you the honours of the Louvre, and I 
give you permission to take the title of duke. I do not 
doubt that these favours will serve to augment, if pos- 
sible, the zeal which I know you to possess for my 
service.” 











Some days after, M. de Guines told me that M. Tur 
got had accused him of having acted contrary to his in- 
structions, in a criminal manner ; but that he had proved 
the contrary to the king, and had shown that he had ex- 
actly followed the instructions which he received. 

As M. Turgot had been the first author of the recall 
of M. de Guines, and was dismissed two days after the 
latter was made duke, we may believe that the notion 
which the king entertained, of having been deceived by 
that minister relative to M. de Guines, and the ill hu- 
mour which M. Turgot showed upon the displacing of 
M. de Malesherbes, contributed to his disgrace. The 
queen made use of one reason, and M. de Maurepas of 
another, to satisfy their objections to the comptroller- 
genera! ; but whatever may have been their ideas, Louis 
XVI. showed, in the course of that affair, a mind open 
to reason and justice, and appeared to be wholly impar- 
tial in his decision. 

This prince evinced, both in his words and in his ac- 
tions, an upright mind, an excellent heart, and a great 
love of virtue. His most trifling sayings indicated what 
he was. Madame de Boufflers related one of this nature 
tome. He one day said that he had no judgment in 
pictures. “That is a great pity,” said that lady to him, 
“ your majesty has such fine ones.” « Well,” replied 
the king, “they are not lost on that account.” He was 
very desirous of continuing to live sociably with his bro- 
thers, of whom he was very fond. But I do not know 
from what cause that desire was not gratified: I only 
know, that it was not for want of indulgence and tender- 
ness on his part. I recollect an answer of M. de Mau- 
repas, on this subject, which at the time pleased me much. 
The king, in the early part of his reign, had a little al- 
tercation with the Count d’Artois—when the latter said 
several times to him, “ What can you do to me?” “ Ask 
M. de Maurepas,” said ‘the king. «“ Well, sir,” said the 
Count d’Artois, addressing himself to M. de Maurepas, 
“what can he do me?” «Forgive you,” replied the 
minister. 

Notwithstanding the desire which was entertained of 
reforming the abuses that had been introduced in the go- 
vernment by the indolence of the late king, and the cri- 
minal conduct of some of his ministers, not only great 
caution was taken to spare the memory of the former, but 
great clemency was also shown towards the latter. Ma- 
dame du Barry, it is true, was shut up in a convent; but 
that was a measure of precaution, to secure the secrets 
of the state, and to oblige her to settle her affairs and pay 
her debts—besides, she was not kept there more than a 
year. As some persons injudiciously blamed that mea- 
sure, which they thought too severe, Madame de Bouf- 
flers very properly observed, that they were greatly in the 
wrong: “ For, said she, “since most women of the town 
are confined for their bad behaviour, why should people 
complain that this one is treated so, who certainly has 
behaved worse than any of the rest ?” 

The respect of Louis XVI. for the memory of the late 
king, went so far as to search for his private letters, and 
to obtain such as were in the hands of those with whom 
hecorresponded. The celebrated Chevalier d’Eon, among 
others, had several which the king was desirous of su- 
pressing. While the French government was fulminat- 
ing against him, and exerting their utmost efforts to bring 
him back to France, either by promises or threats, Louis 
XV. maintained a correspondence with him, gave him a 
pension of twelve thousand livres (five hundred pounds), 
and wrote to him—“ Take care not to come to Paris: 
they wish to ruin you.” At the accession of Louis 
XVI. to the throne, M. de Vergennes represented to the 
king, that he ought not to allow the letters of his grand- 
father to remain in the hands of the Chevalier d’Eon; 
ard M. de Beaumarchais was chosen to go to London to 
obtain them. He accordingly entered into a negotiation 
with the chevalier, who consented to give up the letters, 
provided they would grant him leave to return to France, 
and continue to him the pension: but Madamé de Guer- 
chi, who attributed the death of her husband to the 
chagrin which he had experienced from the ridicule 
which the Chevalier d’Eon had brought upon him, went 
to M. de Maurepas, to inform him, that if the chevalier 
dared to return to France, herson would wait for him at 
Calais to break his head; and that if he perished in the 
enterprise, she had a son-in-law who would attempt it. 
D’Eon having been apprised of this, only laughed, and 
said—* Well, I wish to put an end to all this: I declare 
that Iam a woman!” Beaumarchais has since told me, 
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that he was really convinced of the truth of the sex of | 


this extraordinary woman, which was ascertained in Eng- 
land by proceedings which are too long to be detailed. 
Beaumarchais returned to Paris, acquainted the king and 
M. de Vergennes with what he had done, and was im- 
mediately sent back. He obtained the letters of Louis 
XV. for five thousand guineas, which he gave as a reim- 
bursement for a contract of twelve thousand livres, and 
a safe-conduct, in which mention was made of the poli- 
tical and military services rendered by the Chevalier 
d’Eon, and she received permission to wear the cross of 
Saint Louis. She also had her choice to live either in 
France, or in any foreign country, except Great Britain. 
Having obtained thus much, the Chevalier d’Eon made 
other pretensions, She demanded four thousand guineas 
more to pay herdebts. That sum was granted her ; but 
Beaumarchais placed it in the hands of Lord Ferrars, 
who died some time after. The chevalier at last returned 
to France, and was obliged to resume the habits of her 
sex. She afterwards came to England to recover her 
four thousand guineas from the hands of Lord Ferars’s 
family—but in the year 1803 the matter was still un- 
settled. 
I knew Beaumarchais extremely well: he was the son 
of a watchmaker, at Paris; but his wit, talents, and 
figure, gave him a very advantageous reception in society. 
He composed very pretty songs—set them to music him- 
self—sung them and accompanied them on the harp, and 
seemed to excel in each of these talents. With these 
he combined a great deal of gaiety, presence of mind, 
vivacity, and assurance: nothing more was necessary to 
make him sought for in many circles. The Prince de 
Conti, who was amused by him, afforded him his protec- 
tion in an affair he had in the parliament Maupeou, as 
the parliament was called which was formed by the chan- 
cellor when the former was dismissed. The memorials 
which he wrote on that subject exposed some of the mem- 
bers of that parliament to ridicule; and contributed not 
a little to degrade them in the opinion of the nation at 
large, and to bring about the recall of the other. These 
memorials sparkle with wit and gaiety, and contain some 
passages remarkable for their eloquence. Beaumarchais 
had the good sense not to blush at his birth, and was the 
first to mention the excellent watches which his father 
had made. Once, when he was closeted more than an 
hour with one of the ministers, while some persons of 
distinction were waiting, one of them, indignant that 
Beaumarchais was the cause of his being detained so 
long, resolved to mortify him. He stopped him as he 
was going out, and said aloud—* M. de Beaumarchais, 
have the goodness to tell me what is the matter with my 
watch: it very often stops; and I am sure you will find 
the cause of it.” “ Certainly, sir,” answered Beau- 
marchais, “for I served my apprenticeship under my 
father.” As he said that, he took the watch; and pre- 
tending to be awkward in handling it, let it fall upon the 
floor—and went away, making a thousand apologies for 
his inadvertence, to the nobleman, who thus raised a 
laugh against himself. When he returned from London, 
he said that he had observed a small difference between 
Paris and London, which, however, produced great ef- 
fects: it was, that there they had the liberty of the press, 
while, at Paris, liberty was oppressed. 


i 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Philosophers of the age. 

In my review of the most remarkable classes of society 
in Paris, I did not forget the philosophers. I wished to 
know them intimately, and my character as an author re- 
quired that I should court their support; for, though 
their suffrage did not positively establish the reputation 
of literary men, it contributed much to promote or retard 
it, accordingly as they were well or ill received by these. 
I had already known M. d’Alembert several years before 
my residence at Paris: the celebrated De la Grange had 
introduced me to him, and I never came to Paris without 
seeing him. He invited me to the circle which was held 
at the house of his friend, Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, 
which was the rendezvous of all the philosophical sect— 
of the wits who were supported by it—and of all those 
who expected any thing by attaching themselves to it. 
The graces and intellectual charms of Mademoiselle de 
l'Espinasse, a natural and easy air, the manuers of the 
great world, which she had acquired with Madame du 


her circle celebrated. A singular conformity of birth, 
taste, and disposition, seemed to cement the union of 
these two persons. M. d’Alembert was the natural son 
of Madame de Tensin (sister of the cardinal of that 
name) and of M. Destouches. He wasexposed as soon 
as he was born ; and was received by the wife of a gla- 
zier, who took care of him as if he had been her own 
son. M. Destouches, however, who had not lost sight 
of him, provided for his education, and secretly supplied 
the necessary means for his support. When he became 
celebrated for his talents and science, he was introduced 
into the world by the Marchioness du Deffant. Madame 
de Tensin, who adored men of genius, wished to ac- 
knowledge him; but he refused her desire, saying that 
he owned no other mother than her who had taken care 
of his infancy. In fact, he always respected the poor 
glazier’s wife as his mother, and continued to pay the 
greatest attention to her till she died. He became ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse at the Mar- 
chioness du Deffant’s, who had taken her from the 
country as a companion. She was a natural daughter of 
the Marquis du Deffant; and possessed such an agreea- 
ble disposition that she contributed much to the pleasure 
of that lady’s society—but, having differed with her, M. 
d’Alembert espoused her quarrel; and both having taken 
apartments in the same house, they established an as- 
sembly of wits, which drew away a great part of those 
who frequented Madame du Deffant’s. 

This was properly the temple in which false philoso- 
phy pronounced its oracles : M. d’Alembert was the high- 
priest, mademoiselle the priestess ; the Baron de Holback, 
Diderot, Helvetius, and several others, were the inferior 
agents. There were some other houses in Paris, such 
as those of Madame Geoffrin, Madame Necker, &c., 
where the wits of every sect and every rank assembled : 
but these societies were subordinate to that just men- 
tioned, and were regulated by its decisions. The Con- 
dorcets, Marmontels, and La Harpes, and an infinite 
number of subaltern wits, derived their existence and 
their reputation from this, ‘Thither they went to draw 
their opinions and their belief, in order to diffuse them 
throughout those little spheres, of which they were them- | 
selves the suns. It was there that the productions of | 
the times were examined, that patents of immortality 
were distributed to the genius who showed submission 
to their judgments, and where the ruin of the untractable 
was decreed, conformably with the maxim religiously 
observed among them, 


Et nul n’aura d’esprit, hors nous et nos amis. 


Voltaire himself flattered them, and was well paid for 
his praise by the homage which they rendered to him : 
he became the divinity to whom they burnt incense in 
the temple. Never, in any age or in any country, did 
any mania spread itself so quickly and so generally as 
the philosophical mania; and, to the disgrace of the 
throne, some great princes cringed to these fanatics, and 
seemed to court their approbation. To merit this, it was 
not necessary to possess talents; it was sufficient to | 
laugh at religion and government, and to have no regard | 
for rank, birth, or authority. Those who were able to | 
| 


persecute, and did so, were placed among the number of 
the chosen. Madame du Deffant, who did not like them, | 
characterised them by the following lines: 


On appelle aujourd’hui l'excessive licence liberte ; | 
On prétend établir 4 force d’insolence l’égalité ; | 
Sans concourir au bien, proner la bienfaisance se nomme | 

humanité. 


M. d’Alembert, who was short and weak, was one day 
confounded by the repartee of a lady of great wit. He | 
was warmly defending a state of nature, in order to | 
establish his favourite system of equality. « M.d’Alem- | 
bert,” said the lady to him, “I would advise you not to | 
be so eager for a state of nature; you would run a risk 
of holding but a very low rank in it.” | 

The address and industry which these pretended phi- | 
losophers employed in making proselytes, rendered them | 
for some time the masters of opinion. They availed | 
themselves of this dominion to circulate certain works, 
in which their principles were laid down with more or 
less boldness, according to the persons for whom they 
were intended. They at last went so far as to publish 
an encyclopedia; which, among a number of useful 
things, contained an innumerable quantity of errors and 





Deffant, and the assiduity of M. d’Alembert, soon made 


gross blunders. At the same time, another sect, which 


was a subdivision of the encyclopedists, sprung up ; that 
was the economists. The Duke de Choiseul called them 
The Capuchins of the Encyclopedia. A crowd of in- 
ferior writers appeared upon the scene, sure of being 
well received if they baited their work with some com- 
monplace stuff against the most sacred and most im- 
portant concerns of mankind. 

The republic of letters was inundated by these false 
coiners, who substituted copper for gold. Voltaire was 
placed above Racine and Corneille ; La Harpe thought 
he might take the place of Boileau; Marmontel, with 
Belisarius in his hand, presumed to occupy that of the 
author of Telemachus ; and Thomas imagined that of 
Bossuet to be due to him. By degrees, the Academy of 
Sciences and the French Academy were infected with 
these vermin. By dint of intrigue, M. d’Alembert, 
Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, and their friends, succeeded 
in filling these two societies with their creatures; and I 
have myself been a witness of the manner in which can- 
didates were admitted there by them in their sanctuaries. 


oe + 


CHAPTER IX. 


Characters of some of the self styled philosophers. 


My connection with the Countess de Boufflers, the 
Prince de Conti, and several other persons of the highest 
rank and greatest authority, had weight, perhaps, with 
the philosophical sect, who for some time treated me 
very well. They did indeed owe me a little enmity, 
because in my work On the Origin of the Discoveries 
attributed to the Moderns, I had shown my respect for 
religion: but as I was rather moderate in conversation, 
and as I took care not to contradict their opinions too 
openly, they did not molest me, till I had republished the 
Tocsin, under the new title of An Appeal to Good Sense. 





| written words, 


They then lost all patience, and one of them undertook 
to vilify both me and my work. 

My critic was a man of quality,* and was besides a 
geometrician. He once took it into his head to muffle 
himself up in the doctoral cap, in order to give currency 
to a wretched satire against every writer who had been 
praised by an author whom he disliked ; which he called 
A Letter from a Theologian. The doctor, forgetting 
that he was a geometrician, thought himself exempt from 
the obligation of proving any thing; and contented him- 
self with saying, that my work was an attack upon the 
moderns, and that it contained very little philosophy. 
But as he was not one of that class of theologians 
whose assertions are received without proof, he was not 
even listened to; and as his letter was thought very dull, 
notwithstanding the strokes of rage which he had thrown 
into it in order to render it severe, he had the disgrace 
of having shown through the cassock some indications 
of a character of which he seemed rather ashamed, and 
which he was very sorry not to have more effectually 
disguised. 

This man of quality, geometrician, and theologian, 
found himself all at once a chemist. He at least thought 
himself qualified to decide upon the merits of some 
chemists, in the eulogies which he published of several 
academicians. But those who understood the subject, 
declared, that he had made as many blunders as he had 
He also spoke of anatomists, as a man 
who knew no more of anatomy than he did of chemistry 
or philosophy. He said, in the same eulogies, that lite- 
rary men were very proper to have the government of 
states; because he thought himself a man of letters, and 


| had a great desire to govern: but, added he, “ the evil 


is, that the literati are not fitted for intrigues.” How- 
ever, to remedy that inconvenience in himself, he formed 
a little intrigue against the revenues of the Academy of 
Sciences, by which he proposed nothing less than to ap- 
propriate the half of them to himself. The fact was as 
follows : 

The Academy of Sciences had asked the king to re- 
store twelve thousand livres (£500) a year, which the 
Abbe Terray had taken away from them. M. d’Alem- 
bert and the Marquis de C. had signed, the resolution 
which had been adopted for appropriating these funds to 
the encouragement of the arts and sciences. Notwith- 
standing this, M. Turgot, when he granted the request, 
disposed of five thousand livres (£208) a year in favour 
of the marquis, to the great astonishment of the academy ; 


* The Marquis de Condorcet. 
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which complained that a sum originally destined to 


the use of the company for the public benefit, should be 
thus employed, and, without any authority, to favour an 
individual. It happened that about this time, M. d’ Alem- 
bert having borrowed the registers of the academy from 
M. de Fouchy, perpetual secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences, the latter, after having frequently asked for 
them in vain, sent for them one morning in a very pe- 
remptory manner. In sending them back in such haste, 
M. d’Alembert unwarily left among them the sketch of 
a memorial to the comptroller-general, begging him to ap- 
propriate five thousand of the twelve thousand livres 
which were to be restored to the academy, to the use of 
the M. de C., joint secretary of the academy ; and « to 
give only one thousand to that poor creature de Fouchy, 
who should be dismissed, as a man no longer capable of 
performing the duties of his office.” M. de Fouchy, 
who found the paper, surprised at seeing himself treated 
as a weak man, and indignant at the plot which had 
been secretly forming against him, denounced M. d’Alem- 
bert to the academy, as guilty of having converted the 
funds destined for the use of the company, to the advan- 
tage of his creature and friend the M. de C. As for the 
incapacity of which he had been accused, he demanded 
that a committee should be appointed to judge of the 
extract he made from the memorial of the academy, and 
that his continuance in office should depend upon the 
issue. M. d’Alembert and the marquis saw that it would 
be prudent to stifle the affair: and in spite of the just 
clamours which had been raised against them, some 
honorary academicians, and among others M. de Tru- 
daine, being concerned in it, the rising storm was ap- 
peased ; and nothing remained but the impression which 
was made upon the mind, that, notwithstanding what 
my critic has said, men of letters are as well adapted for 
intrigues as men of the world. 


At last, after having been geometrician, theologian, | 


chemist, anatomist, &c. the good C, suddenly changed the 
scene, and became ecunomist ; or rather he thought that it 
was sufficient to pour forth a torrent of abuse against M. 
Necker, who had dared to be of an opinion contrary to 
that of his friends, to gain the reputation of an econo- 
mist: but all he got by that was the surname of mad 
sheep, which exactly described the contrast between his 
countenance and his character. Such was the vilifier of 
my work ; whom I shall now leave, to finish the charac- 
ters of his philosophical friends. 

I have already said, that the end of the philosophy of 
the times was, to free the mind from the shackles of re- 
ligion ; and, as Madame du Deffant has said, to establish 
equality by the aid of insolence, and to substitute licen- 
tiousness for liberty. This was to be effected under the 
fine name of humanity: but wo to him who was refrac- 
tory to the principles of the sect! A little junto passed 
sentence upon him summarily ; he was denounced by 
all the satellites; Voltaire covered him with ridicule ; 
he was hooted, mocked, persecuted, and ruined. M. le 
Franc de Pompignan (a man of fashion, and a respect- 
able magistrate), as well as many others whom it would 
be useless to name, were instances of this. ‘These ideas 
and these principles became so much in vogue that no 
book could be published without being loaded with them. 
Every work which was read at the academy with a var- 
nish of philosophy, was sure of acquiring a fame, noisy 
at least though short, and was praised in all companies. 
Histories which were interspersed with philosophical re- 
flections against the prejudices of religion and govern- 
ment, were recommended to youth; didactic works, 
tragedies, comedies, fugitive pieces, all bore the stamp of 
the new philosophy: it was of little consequence that 
the existing system of morality was overthrown ; indeed 
that was the constant end to which ail these productions 
were directed. The facts of history, the manners of the 
times, the customs of nations, were disguised, to make 
them subservient to the principal design, und to illustrate 
some fine philosophical maxim. 

When I was at Paris, a laughable scene occurred, 
which is not inapplicable to the subject. M.de la Harpe 
had composed a tragedy upon the misfortunes of the fa- 
mily of Menzikow, filled with those philosophical notions 
of which I have been speaking. Every one acquainted 
with history knows that Menzikow was very conspicuous 
in Russia at the commencement of the present century. 
The author read his piece before several companies in 
Paris, at which some Russian noblemen happened by 
chance to be present. I one day asked the Count Schou- 
4 
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valoff what he thought of M. dela Harpe. “ It is enough 
to make one die with laughing,” said he. Upon my ex- 
pressing my surprise that a tragedy, which was favoura- 
bly spoken of, should have such an efiect— How can it 
be otherwise,” replied the count, “ when we see an author 
emphatically holding forth to us, as received maxims 
among us, things which are directly opposite to our cus- 
toms and our manners; and citing, as fundamental laws 
of the Russian empire, principles which are directly op- 
posite to those which have ever been established there ? 
Besides, even the history of the subject is entirely altered 
in the tragedy : the most notorious facts are disguised ; 
the persons in it are so unlike themselves, that we, who 
have seen them, do not at all know them, A prince 
(Alexander Menzikow ) is made to die in Siberia, at the 
age of fifteen, whom I saw alive at the age of seventy, in 
Petersburg. As to the young Princess Menzikow, who, 
in the tragedy, dies at five years old, and to whom a 
tomb of marble, which her parents bathe with their tears, 
is erected in Siberia—she was at Paris only two years 
ago, enjoying perfect health ; and was very near being 
at the reading of this tragedy, in which she would have 
been very much surprised to hear her funeral oration com- 
posed by M. de la Harpe.” 
—<———— 


CHAPTER X. 
Philosophical Mania—Laughable account of Poinsinet. 


Though my aversion for the philosophical party was 
sufficiently well known, and though I freely condemned 
their absurdities and their intolerance, they never de- 
clared open war against me. I lived in a state of inti- 
macy with some of them, whose disposition and character 
I liked, except when their principles were concerned ; 
for if once that chord was touched, the most gentle in 
appearance became the most furious. I even rendered 
some services to individuals among them, when occasion 
offered. M.d’Alembert having recommended M. Diderot 
to me, as wishing to obtain a pension of a thousand 
livres (for keeping a secretary) during his life, and to 
have it continued to his wife after his decease—I under- 
took to procure it for him, and prevailed upon the Prince 
de Conti to grant it. Diderot came to thank me, and 
begged me to present him to his benevolent benefactor. 
I accordingly did so. We found the prince in bed: and 
after having acknowledged his gratitude, my philosopher 
was so much at his ease that he presently seated himself 
upon the bed, and a moment after, being of a different 
opinion from the prince upon some point, he told him 
that he was obstinate; and afterwards related how he 
had been received at Petersburgh whence he had just 
returned, and that the Empress of Russia devoted two 
hours every day to converse with him. He remembered 
all that he had said to the empress, and all that she had 
said in answer. He spoke with the greatest volubility, 
and with an enthusiasm which lost its effect in propor- 
tion as he grew warm. I recollect but one thing of all 
he said which pleased me sufliciently to have a place in 
my memory. 

The empress wished him to have a comedy, which he 








had composed, and which be had read to her, acted at 
Petersburgh. He excused himself, and begged that her 
majesty would not have it performed till his departure. 
“ Why so?” said the empress; “are you afraid of losing 
your reputation! I have had four of my dramatic 
pieces represented, and have seen them hissed without 
being at all mortified by it.” «The case is very differ- 
ent,” replied the author: “ if Diderot, the author, should 
fail, he fails altogether; but when your majesty fails as 
an author, the Empress of all the Russias remains still in 


her glory.” 
| her glory 


To the rage of passing for a philesopher, which pre- 
vailed in the capital, was also added that of passing for 
w wit, or freethinker, (for it was all one) ; and this mania 
had insensibly infected all ranks of people. The at: 
torney’s clerk and the shop-boy wanted neither memory 
nor inclination to fill their heads with such verses of 
Voltaire as the following, in C&dipus: 


Les prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense : 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science; 


as well as a hundred other passages of the same kind, 
which put every body at their ease. The Chevalier de 
ia Luzerne one day related a very pleasant affair of this 
sort, whieh is admirably calculated to give the reader an 





idea of the turn of mind among the French, and of the 
influence of fashion even among their mechanics. 

The chevalier was commissioned by a lady, who was 
in the country, to procure of the famous shoemaker, 
Charpentier, some pairs of shoes of a pattern which she 
sent him. He went himself to the shoemaker’s, and was 
directed to his dwelling—which was a fine house, and 
where there were two servants in livery at the door. He 
asked for Charpentier the shoemaker : he was answered, 
“ This is the place ;” and one of the footmen burried on 
to show him the way, though the chevalier begged him 
not to give himself the trouble. Seeing that they were 
conducting him into a handsome apartment, he thought 
he had made some mistake, and repeated that he wanted 
Charpentier the shoemaker. “This is my master’s 
room,” said the footman: “I must trouble you to step 
this way ; Iam going to let him know you are here.” 
The chevalier was ushered through a fine antechamber, 
a drawing-room richly furnished, a bedchamber, and 
thence was introduced into an elegant cabinet, where, 
while he was waiting for M. Charpentier, he could. not 
help observing a commode of the richest and most ele- 
gant workmanship, the compartments of which were 
decorated with portraits of the first ladies of the court— 
the Princess de Guimene, Madame de Clermont, &e.: 
and while he was examining with astonishment all he 
saw, M, Charpentier entered in a coxcombical undress. 
«“ Ah! Monsieur Charpentier,” said the chevalier, point- 
ing to the commode, “I am admiring every thing I see 
here.” “Sir, you are very good to bestow any attention 
upon such trifles.” “Ah!” said the chevalier, “ what 
taste, what elegance!” “Sir, you see that this is the 
retreat of a man who loves enjoyment: I live here like 
a philosopher.” «But, M. Charpentier, from what E 
see, you have been well treated by the ladies.” “ Faith? 
sir, it is true that some of these ladies have a kindness 
for me: they gave me their portraits. You see that I 
am not ungrateful, and have not disposed of them inele- 
gantly. But M. le Chevalier, may I ask what procures 
me the honour of your acquaintance?” “Sir, here isa 
pattern for some shoes for a Jady—one of my friends.” 
«“ Ah! I know who that is: I know that beautiful foot ; 
I would walk twenty leagues to see it. Do you know, 
that, next to the litthe Guimene, your friend has the 
handsomest foot in the world? Well, sir, I will attend 
to her orders.” The chevalier was retiring, when M. 
Charpentier said, “ Chevalier, af you are not engaged, 
will you, without ceremony, stay and take soup with me? 
My wife, who is pretty, will be with us; and I expect 
some other women of our acquaintance, who are ex- 
tremely amiable. After dinner, we play G2dipus, and 
you will have no reason to repent having staid with us.” 
“TI have no doubt of that, M. Charpentier; but I am 
unfortunately engaged to-day: it. must be some other 
time.” 

This story appeared to me uncommonly ridiculous ; 
and I should have had some hesitation in believing it, if 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne had not assured me that it 
happened to himself. Some years after, being at Paris 
with an English lady, we sent for Charpentier, who con- 
firmed me in the idea which had been given me of him. 
He affected to be a wit, and recited before us some philo- 
sophical strokes, taken from the tragedies of Voltaire. 
He told me that he was a philosopher; and gave me 
sufficient proof that the fashionable mania had infected 
him, and had almost turned his head. 

I had known the Count d’Albaret at Turin: he wasa 
Piedmontese gentleman of great wit and gaiety. I met 
him at Paris, at the house of the Count de Viry, ambas- 
salor from the King of Sardinia. He now seemed to 
have grown more serious—and I asked the reason of it. 
He told me that he had retired from the world, and now 
lived like a philosopher. He invited me to come and 
see him, near Montmartre, where he had a very good 
house. I went thither, and he introduced me to a pretty 
girl there. He gave concerts—read Voltaire, Marmontel, 
Rousseau, and the System of Nature—and still said, « I 
live like a philosopher!” For, as soon as a man had 
succeeded in placing himself above his rank in life, or 
rather ceased to have any regard for decency and the 
laws, he fancied himself a genius and a philosopher. 

The Count d’Albaret was one of the most amusing 
men I knew, before he was infected with philosophy. 
His inexhaustible gaiety, and an original turn of mind, 
furnished him with the most charming sallies of wit. He 
had been the greatest jeerer in the world; but he had 
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renounced that sport: besides, he told me that it was no 
longer in fashion—that people no longer jeered, but 
amused themselves in mystifying. As this term was not 
in the dictionaries, I begged him to explain it to me. 
« To jeer is, as every body knows,” said he, “ to make 
a person a subject of laughter by addressing him openly 
and ingenuously ; to mystify is to make a man believe 
absurd things, and to render him a dupe to his credulity.” 
He enabled me to understand this matter. much better by 
a trick which had been played upon a poor poet, who 
furnished a very proper object for that sort of amuse- 
ment. 

Preville the comedian, and some others (among whom 
was, I believe, the Count d’Albaret), frequently diverted 
themselves with the simplicity of Poinsinet, the poet— 
who, in other respects, was not deficient in talents. One 
day Preville came to him in great baste, to acquaint him 
that the office of the king’s screen was just vacant; and 
added, that he would do well to solicit for it. Poinsinet 
asked what it was: the other told him, that the king did 
not use common screens, like private individuals; but 
that he always employed a man of wit, to place himself 
between the king and the fire, in whatever part of the 
room his majesty might be, in order to save him the 
trouble of removing the screen—and that, besides, when 
the king was low-spirited, or was fatigued by his appli- 
cation to business, he diverted himself by conversing 
with the screen—who, by that means, frequently had 
an opportunity of speaking a good word for his friends, 
or in favour of any other person whom he wished to 
serve, which made the office both important and lucra- 
tive. Poinsinet, delighted, asked what he had to do. 
Nothing, said the other, but try if you are able to fulfil 
the functions of a screen. A day being fixed, a dinner 
was ordered at a tavern: six of their common friends 
met there—a great fire was made; and, during din- 
ner, they kept poor Poinsinet standing before the fire- 
place, encouraging him to support the extreme heat of 
the fire, which they unmercifully kept stirring all the 
time, by representing to him the advantages of the office, 
each begging of him to procure him some favour. ‘They 
continued this cruel sport until the littke man, who was 
half roasted, declared with great regret that he despaired 
of ever being able properly to fulfil the functions of 
king’s screen. 


—-— 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Abbe Barthelemy—Duke and Duchess de Choiseul. 


I saw, on the other hand, amiable and respectable men 
of letters, who, to the greatest erudition, added all the 
agrecableness and politeness which good company, good 
manners, and good sense, could give. The Abbe Bar- 
thelemy was one of this number, and I formed the strict- 
est friendship with him. He was learned in the oriental 
languages, in which he had even made very considerable 
discoveries; and he was extremely well versed in Greek 
and Latin. Having aiways lived in the great world, he 
had acquired an easy air and courteous manners. He 
joined to the merit of a man of letters, and to the agree- 
able exterior of a man of the world, a solid judgment, 
great integrity, and a mild disposition, which rendered 
him one of the most amiable and most estimable men I 
ever knew. Being a writer profoundly versed in the 
knowledge of antiquity, and at the same time elegant 
and polished in his style, he knew how to present the 
most abstruse matter under the most agreeable and most 
interesting point of view. Several dissertations, inserted 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and of 
the Belles-Lettres, attest the truth of this: but the best 
of his works, and which has not yet seen the light,* is 
The Travels of Anarcharsis ; in which he explains, 
with the most consummate erudition, and. with all the 
graces of which the French language is susceptible, the 
laws, manners, customs, politics, and history of the best 
times of Greece. 

About this period Dr. Askew, a learned Englishman, 
and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, having qed, some members of the academy pro- 
posed me to succeed him, as an Englishman. Though 
born in France, I had gone, when very young, over to 
England; I had been minister of the King of Great 





* This work has been published since, with the great- 
est euccess. 


Britain in foreign countries; and finding me thus at- | 
tached to that country by several ties, 1 was regarded as | 
an Englishman. I was proposed and received as such | 
in the Academy of Belles-Lettres; and this drew still 

closer the ties of friendship which united the Abbe Bar- 

thelemy and myself. He commonly passed the summer | 
with the Duke and Duchess de Choiseul, at Chanteloup: 

he strongly wished that I might go thither also; and in | 
the hope that his illustrious friends would invite me, he 
did me the honour to present me to the Duchess de Choi- 
seul, The great desire which I had to behold more near- 
ly a lady whose merit and virtue were justly celebrated | 
throughout all Europe, made me take the greatest pains | 
to please her. Either from kindness towards me, or froin | 
complaisance to the Abbe Barthelemy, whose great friend- 
ship for me she knew, she invited me to pass some time 
at Chanteloup; and I promised to go, fully resolved to 
keep my word. Having taken leave, therefore, of Ma- 
dame de Boufilers for some time, I went to Chanteloup, 
where I met with the most obliging reception; and was 
introduced to the Duke de Choiseul, whose reputation, 
and the important part he had sustained in the aflairs of 
Europe, fully justified the desire I had to know him. 
Being versed in the politics of Europe, and acquainted 
with all that had taken place during his ministry, I found 
no great difficulty in engaging his. attention. I design- 
edly turned the conversation to some particular affairs | 
which immediately concerned him, with which he was | 
surprised to see me so well informed. I insinuated my- 

self by degrees into his confidence; and when I had 

only a few days more to stay at Chanteloup, he invited 

me to return, ‘This I did: and I passed, at different | 
times, the greatest part of the summer at that charming | 
place ; where I enjoyed all the pleasures which friendship 

and the admiration of great talents can produce. | 

Chanteloup is a magnificent castle, situated upon the | 
bank of the Loire. The Duke de Choiseul had found | 
much room for improvement there, and was very suc- | 
cessfully employed in embellishing his retreat. He had | 
made a magnificent landing-place, gardens, artificial | 
meadows ; and introduced a piece of water of half a 
mile, from which were seen seven walks, which led into 
the forest of Amboise behind the garden. The noble 
owner of the estate was the first to give me the fine ex- 
ample of the happy consequence of the attention of a 
great nobleman to his possessions. Every thing around 
him wore a new face. Chanteloup was a delightful | 
place, where the mest complete and the most magnificent | 
establishment was kept up that I have seen at the house 
of any great nobleman in Europe. 

The Duke de Choiseul was above the middle stature, 
and extremely well made: he had a noble, lively, open, 
and pleasing air, and an intelligent countenance : all his 
features bespoke the fine and amiable qualities of his | 
soul: in short, he was generous and magnificent, pos- 
sessed great elevation of sentiment, the noble frankness | 
of a true gentleman, infinite wit, great vivacity, and a 
gaiety so natural and so agreeable that it would have 
overcome the phlegm of the gravest Spaniard. To all 
these he joined a simplicity of manners, and so mild an 
ease in the intercourse of life, that it is by no means | 
astonishing that the Duke de Choiseul had so many 
friends and so few enemies: and even after he had lost | 
his favour at court, he had the glory of seeing several 
of the latter who did not dare to declare themselves as 
such, but were desirous of the honour of being thought 
his friends by visiting him in his retreat. 

When he solicited Madame de Choiseul in marriage, 
her property, which was very considerable, was withheld, 
in consequence of her right being disputed by her rela- 
tions. M. de Choiseul would not wait for the decision | 
of the suit in order to marry her, and the day after their 
wedding the cause was decided against them; so that | 
M. de Choiseul, who was not rich, found himself united 
to a lady who had nothing. He did not, however, lose 
his gaiety : but told his mother-in-law, who was distressed | 
about it, not to make herself uneasy ; that he would not 
give up his pretensions till he had been on an embassy, 
and had acquired an estate of two hundred thousand 
livres (£8000) a year. He has gone further: he was 
so well qualified to ensure success, that the Marquis de 
Carraccioli told me, that bein at Paris, in a company 
where they were surprised that M. de Choiseul (who 
was then but little known) had been appointed ambas- 
sador to Rome, one of them said: “ Gentlemen, you are 











| which that magistrate wished to destroy. 


, of the best company in France. 
astonished to see M. de Stainville (that was then his | year that I was there, because the Duke de Choiseul had 
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name) going ambassador to Rome; but I, for my part, 
should not be at all surprised to see him one day prime 
minister.” 

The Duke de Choiseul, however, and the Duke de 
Gontaut, who had married a sister of Madame de Choi- 
seul, appealed from the award which had been given, 
and obtained a revision of the proceedings. ‘The Duke 
de Gontaut was then deeply in love with Madame Ros- 
signol, the wife of the intendant of Lyons, and was for 
ever talking of her to M. de Choiseul, and continually 
saying, “ Brother, do you think that Madame Rossignol 
loves me?” On the day when their cause was tried 
they were together, where they heard the sentence pro- 
nounced against them, which gave the property to their 
opponents, and ruined them. After the sentence was 
read, the Duke de Choiseul said, in a low voice, to the 
Duke de Gontaut, “ Brother, do you think that Madame 
Rossignol loves you?” This produced a burst of laugh- 
ter from them both, which astonished the whole court 
not a little, and showed that the gaiety of M. de Choi- 
seul never abandoned him. A decree of the grand 
chamber, or of the grand council, however, restored to 
M. de Choiseul the fortune of his wife. 

When he was in the ministry, the elevation of his 
mind shone forth in every part of his government: par- 
ticularly in opposing the dangerous plots of the Chan- 
cellor Maupeon; and in supporting the parliaments, 
He also showed 

the nebleness of his sentiments and his firmness, in re- 
fusing to support his influence by the favour of Madame 
du Barry ; whom he had known in a situation too con- 
temptible to justify the court which was paid to her by 
those who tried to raise themselves by means so unwor- 
thy of a great mind. These two persons, who dreaded 
the talents and courage of the Duke de Choiseul, united 
to ruin him. He received an order from the king to 
retire to Chanteloup ; but that was a triumph for him. 
He was not only generally regretted, but all the principal 
nobility of France made it a point to go and see him. 
They asked permission of the king for that purpose, 
through the Count de Saint Florentin, who answered, 
« The king neither permits nor forbids it ;” and they went. 
The king was surprised to learn that the drawing-room 
of Chanteloup was frequently more brilliant than that 
of Versailles, and that even the captains of his guards 
asked leave to go thither. M.de Chauvelin asked di- 
rectly of the king, his majesty’s permission to go and 
see M. de Choiseul. ‘The king said: “ He was not your 
friend.” «It is for that reason, sire,” said the marquis ; 
and he went. During the four years that the exile of 
this minister lasted, there was scarcely a day on which 
some person from the court did not either arrive at or 
leave Chanteloup. The secrets of the cabinet were as 
well known there as at Versailles itself; and the errors 
of the new ministry were so strictly examined there, 
that the company of Chanteloup was dreaded as a tribu- 
nal. Even the king became curious to know its deci- 
sions; and he frequently asked those who returned 
thence, “ What do they say at Chanteloup ?” 

The command which M. de Choiseul had over himse] f 
was not the least of his great qualities. The day on 
which he came to Chanteloup, he was as cheerful and 
more happy than he had ever been. The day after his 
arrival he sent for his steward, and fixed with him the 
hours which he intended to devote to the management 
of his estates. He employed himself in the embellish- 
ment of his retreat; and managed a farm of twelve 
hundred acres himself, for his amusement: and by the 
manner in which he conducted himself, he showed that 
a man of true genius is fit for every thing. 

The Duchess de Choiseul, who was fond of the coun- 
try, made her only study the happiness of a husband 
who had always been the object of her love and admira- 
tion. Reason, mildness, talents, modesty, a scrupulous 
attention to say and do nothing which might give pain, 
and to anticipate, on the contrary, the desires of all those 
who were about her; extensive charity, and a patience 
which was proof against all misfortunes, were the prin- 
cipal features of the character of this amiable and re- 
spected lady : sprightly and modest cheerfulnessya cul- 
tivated mind, the practice of paying attention to those 
who spoke, and of pointing out the merit of others in 
conversation, were its ornaments. 

The society of Chanteloup was diversified by a choice 
There was less the 
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been recalled under the new reign; and those who hed 
before made a point of going to keep him company, no 
longer saw the same reason for doing it when he re- 
mained upon his estate from choice : however, he always 
had a small number of friends who added to the plea- 
sures which the owners of this charming retreat diffused 
around them. Among those whoin I met there, the most 
remarkable ladies were the Duchess de Grammont, the 
Countess de Brionne, and the Princesses de Carignan 
and de Lorraine, her daughters. I must defer, till another 
time, the pleasure I should have in speaking of these. I 
also knew there the Marshal de Mouchy, who had re- 
cently been created Marshal of France, and who had 


scarcely then recovered his sense from the intoxication | 


of joy which this promotion produced. He was one of 
the best men in the world; brave and honest, a good 
father, a good husband, and a good friend: but his vanity 
threw a shade of ridicule upon his character, which, 
upon a better acquaintance, Ww ould be seen with regret. 
I cannot help laughing, even now, at an expression which 
I once heard made respecting him by the provost of the 
marshalsey of the province of Tourraine. He had come 
to receive his orders for escorting him the next day on 
his departure from Chanteloup; the marshal several 
times repeated to him very emphatically: “ Sir, I insist 
on not receiving the honours due to my rank: remem- 
ber, I do not want any honours.” Upon this the pro- 
vost, turning towards me, said, in a whisper, “ He says 
he wants no honours: he devours them like a shark.” 


— = 


CHAPTER XII. 


The manner of living at Chanteloup— Adventure of M. Bertin, 
and other remarkable events. 


I have said the establishment at Chanteloup was more 
magnificent than any other great nobleman’s I have seen 
in Europe—the reader shall judge. There were nearly 
four hundred persons who lived in the house including 
servants, in the pay of the duke; fifty-four of whom 
were in the livery: and though the greater part of them 
were not kept by hin;, the expense of the family may 
be guessed at, from the single article of bread, which 
cost three hundred livres (£12 10s.) a day. Besides the 
duke’s table, a knight of Saint Louis, esquire to the 
duchess, kept a second table, served like her own, for 
the reception of persons of a certain rank, who were 
there upon business. There were, besides, three other 
tables, without reckoning the livery servants, who had 
board-wages. ‘There were also a hunting establishment, 
a theatre, &c. 

The manner of living there was quite easy. Nobody 
made their appearance in the morning, except on par- 
ticular occasions. At three o’clock dinner was served ; 
when those who chose attended at table, and those who 
did not had it served in their apartments. After dinner 
the company went to the drawing-room, where they 
made a patty; or, in very hot weather, occupied their 
time in reading; every one remained or withdrew, ac- 
cording to his pleasure. Nobody ever said, Why do you 
not stay? Where are you going? nor asked any other 
troublesome questions. 

The duke had a house-steward who was remarkable 


for his expertness, attention, and activity. He was called | 


Le Sueur ; and his name deserves well to be known, on 
account of an answer which he once made to his mas- 
ter. When the duke left the ministry, wishing to reduce 
his establishment, he told Le Sueur that he was going 
to lessen his expense; and had no occasion for a man 
whose talent, which was so distinguished in his way, 
would be buried in the country. Le Sueur, who had not 
grown rich in the service of the duke, notwithstanding 
the opportunities which he had had, immediately an- 
swered, “ However, sir, you must at least have a scullion, 
and I ask the preference for that post.” 

Towards evening the Duchess de Choiseul went to 
walk with the duke, and every one took pleasure in ac- 
companying them: the guests afterwards retired, or 
played at cards till supper; and those who did not 
choos¢ supper retired, without being noticed by any 
one. 

One day, when M. Jarente de la Bruyere, bishop of 
Orleans, was at Chanteloup, after reading some amusing 
work, a gentleman remarked that novels contained many 
events destitute of probability, which diminished the 
pleasure such works might afford. I maintained, on the 
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| contrary, that many things happened in real life so ex- 
traordinary that nobody would venture to give them 
place in a novel for fear of offending probability. My 
opinion was disputed: and I supported it by the narra- 
tion of a remarkable case which occurred in England, 
and which I could not doubt, because I had it from the 
| Bishop of Durham, who knew the parties. 

A jealous husband, who lived in a continual state of 
hostility with his wife, was at last carried so far by his 
blind passion that he one day poisoned her. The poison 
becoming obvious by insupportable pains in the stomach, 
the poor woman sent for physicians ; and while she was 

| waiting for their arrival, her husband, who was affected 
by the dreadful agony which he saw her suffering, threw 
himself at the feet of his wife, confessed that it was he 
who had poisoned her, expressed his regret for the crime 
which his passion had led hia to commit, and begged 
her to pardon him. When the physician came, the wife, 
enraged against her husband, called the physician and 
the servants to witness the confession he had made, and 
declared that she would rather die, in order that he might 
be hanged, than escape death by taking the remedies 
which were offered to her. It was in vain that the phy- 
sician exhorted her to have recourse to the antidotes; it 
| was in vain that the husband endeavoured to soften her 
by his tears: she was inexorable; she was determined 
to die, that her perfidious husband might suffer punish- 
ment. The pains increasing, however, were at last more 
powerful than the representations of the physician and 
the husband, and obliged her to take the remedies pre- 
| sented to her. She recovered; but it was to outlive her 
| beauty. She lost her hair, her eyebrows, and her teeth ; 
| her complexion faded; and nothing remained which 
could attract the attentions of those men who had be- 
fore made her husband so miserably jealous. But what 
was most remarkable was, that her husband loved her 
the more ; and that she, having no other choice, gave 
her affections wholly to him: and both afterwards lived 
| in the most perfect union. 

| I will mention another instance of poisoning, equally 
| ridiculous and not less extraordinary, which I had from 
| 





an English nobleman, who had been a witness of it. 

Lord Oxford kept a mistress who was extremely capri- 
cious. One night when they were sleeping together, 
| after having quarreled, he was awakened by the cries of 
| his mistress, who beat her face, tore her hair, and ex- 
| hibited every mark of the greatest despair. He ques- 
| tioned her, and pressed her to tell him the cause of her 
distress. At last be learned from her that, in order to 
avenge herself for the quarrel which they had had to- 
gether the day before, she had poisoned him at supper, 
and had also poisoned herself. Alarmed at this declara- 
tion, he called up his servants, and sent for several phy- 
sicians. They came; antidotes were speedily and 
properly administered; and, after they had both vomited 
copiously for some hours, every body was surprised at 
the violent bursts of laughter of the woman; who, fall- 
ing into an elbow-chair, was more than a quarter of an 
hour before she was able to explain the cause of such 
ill-timed gaiety. She at last declared, that neither Lord 
Oxford nor herself had been poisoned ; but that she had 
only wished to be revenged upon him by the alarm which 
she had given him, and in which she had so well suc- 
ceeded. Lord Oxford thought the jest rather too serious: 
and, as it was possible that she had thought of giving 
that turn to the transaction, only after the effect of the 
emetics, he resolved never to sup with her again. 

“M. is right,” said the Duchess de Choiseul. “I 
will add one proof to his opinion, by relating a fact which 
M. Bertin assured me happened to himself. Wishing to 
see his native country (Perigord), from which he had 
been long absent, he went to pay a visit to one of his 
old friends, whom he had not heard from for more than 
a year. Upon his arrival at the house, he was received 
by the son of his friend, who told him that his father had 
been dead about a year. Though he was struck with 
the news which was so unexpected, it did not prevent 
him from going in. He conversed with the son upon 
the state of his affairs, and frequently interrupted the 
conversation to regret the loss of his old friend. At night 
he was conducted to his apartment, which he found to 
be the same as the deceased had occupied. This cir- 
cumstance contributed not a little to keep alive his sor- 
row, and to prevent him from sleeping. He continued 
awake till two o’clock in the morning, when he heard 











the door of his chamber open; and by the feeble glim- 





mering of a night-lamp, and of the fire, which was still 
burning, he perceived the figure of an old man, pale, 
wan, and excessively thin, with a long and dirty beard, 
who, shivering with cold, was walking on slowly towards 
the chimney. When he was near the fire, he seemed to 
warm himself eagerly, saying, ‘Ah! it isa long time 
since I saw the fire.’ In his voice, figure, and manner, 
M. Bertin, who was seized with terror, thought he recog- 
nised his old friend, the master of the house. He was 
neither able to speak to him nor to leave the bed ; when 
the old man, turning towards the bed and sighing, said, 
‘Ah! how many nights have I passed without going to 
bed!’ and as he said it he came forward, in order to 
throw himself upon it. The terror which M. Bertin 
felt made him leap out precipitately, crying, ‘ Who are 
you? What do you want!’ On hearing his voice, the 
old man looked at him with astonishment, and imme- 
diately knew him. ‘ What do I see?’ cried he: « M. 
Bertin! my friend, M. Bertin!’ «And who, then, are 
you?’ cried M. Bertin. The old man mentioned his 
name; and the other, recovering gradually from his 
fright, learned with horror that his friend had been con- 
fined a year in one of the vaults of the castle by his son, 
(assisted by a servant that daily brought him food,) who 
had given it out that his father was dead, in order that 
he might get possession of his property. On that very 
day, as he afterwards learned, the arrival of M. Bertin, 
who was not expected, having thrown the house into 
confusion, the servant who carried provisions to the un- 
fortunate old man, had not properly fastened the door of 
the cell when he went away; and the latter, perceiving 
it, waited till all was quiet in the castle, and, under cover 
of the night, endeavoured to escape: but, not finding 
the keys in the outer door, he naturally took the way to 
his apartment, which, though in the dark, he easily 
found. M. Bertin called up his servant without loss of 
time; said he wished to set off immediately without 
waking the master of the castle ; and took the old man 
with him to Perigueux, where they arrived at daybreak. 
Proper officers were directly despatched to arrest the 
unnatural son; who suffered what his crime deserved, 
by being shut up, during the remainder of his life, in 
the same cell in which he had confined his father.” 

“ As you are talking about cells,” said the Duke de 
Choiseul, «I will tell you what once happened to me. 
While I was in office, I received a letter which there was 
some difficulty in deciphering. The person who wrote it, 
informed me that he was a Chartreaux; and that being 
desirous of opposing the irregularity which prevailed in 
the morals and manners of the monks of his convent, 
he had been shut up by his brethren in an obscure dun- 
geon, under a little staircase which he pointed out, where 
he had already remained several years. After many in- 
effectual attempts, he had, at last, succeeded in gaining 
over the man who brought his pittance, so far as to fur- 
nish him with the materials for writing the letter and 
conveying it to me. He concluded by conjuring me to 
lose no time in releasing him from that dreadful abode. 
I immediately sent off some officers in disguise,” con- 
tinued the duke, “ who having asked, as strangers, to 
see the house, were conducted through it by one of the 
fathers ; and when, by the directions which had been 
given them, they had discovered the little door under the 
staircase which had been pointed out, they produced the 
king’s order for opening it, and really found the unfor- 
tunate monk, whom they brought out more dead than 
alive. I had his situation changed, and he was admitted 
among the benedictines.” 

“JT also have a story,” said the Bishop of Orleans, 
“which is not so melancholy as those that have just 
been told ; but, as far as I can judge, it seems to me that 
it would not disgrace a novel. I one day received a let- 
ter from a nun, who informed me that, in consequence 
of an intrigue, she had the misfortune to be pregnant ; 
and that, in the despair into which the ignominy of her 
situation had thrown her, she was prepared to destroy 
herself, if I had not the goodness to extricate her from 
her dreadful state. 1 immediately sent a lettre-de-cachet 
to the convent where she was, directing her to come to 
Paris, without assigning any reason tathe abbess; and 
as there was, at that time, a great deal of talk about the 
disputes relative to Jansenism, it was supposed that this 
nun was accused of being a Jansenist. When she ar- 
rived, I conducted her to a private house, where she was 
secretly delivered. When she recovered, it was agreed 
that she should be sent to a distant province, as a nun 
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who had interfered in the controversy of the time, but 
who was now resolved to renounce it. I therefore sent 
her to another convent, recommending her to the abbess. 
She was well received there ; and led an exemplary life, 
of which unnecessary rigour would have deprived her.” 


—= 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Account of Mr. Holker—Anecdotes of the Pretender. 


Among the company at Chanteloup was an English- 
man of the name of Holker, who bore the cross of St. 
Louis, which had been given to him by the Duke de 
Choiseul. He was inspector-general of the manufac- 
tures of France; and as he owed his fortune to the duke, 
he came occasionally to pay his respects to him. As 
soon as the JSishop of Orleans had concluded his story, 
he said: “If an adventure’s being extraordinary is 
enough for its being inserted in a romance, I think I may 
expect to have one of mine introduced, which, if I may 
be permitted, I will relate. Madame de Choiseul pressed 
him to proceed with it, which he did in very bad French. 

Mr. Holker was born at Manchester, in the county of 
Lancaster, and was brought up in the principles of the 
Jacobites. He followed the party of the Pretender when 
that prince made his descent in Scotland, and came with 
him to Carlisle ; where he was taken prisoner with sixty 
other officers, brought to London, and confined in New- 
gate with one of his friends, whose name was Moss. 
He learnt every day, that some one of those who were 
taken with him at Carlisle was carried out to be hanged, 
and he expected shortly to suffer the same fate himself. 
Several of his friends, as well as those of Moss, came to 
see them. They frequently talked of the means of 
making their escape; and even ropes and files were 
secretly brought to them, with exact information of the 
environs of the prison, ‘They were at last condemned 
to die, and the day was fixed for their execution ; when, 
the night before, they attempted to escape. They had, 
by degrees, filed the irons which were upon their legs so 
far as to be able to break them in an instant when ne- 
cessary. They were confined in the highest story of the 
prison, having grated windows which looked upon a 
gutter. They also filed the two bars of the grating of 
one of the windows. To escape, it was necessary for 
them to go along the gutter to reach the house of a 
hosier: but it was necessary previously to cross a little 
court belonging to the prison, of eight feet wide, which 
separated that house from the jail; and they were told, 
that with their clothes, cut to serve them instead of ropes, 
they might let themselves down into the hosier’s yard, 
from which they could easily get into the street, by climb- 
ing over a wall of seven or eight feet high. It occurred 
to them to split a table which they had in their room, 

and to tie the three boards together, at the end of each 
other, so as to form a bridge, weak enough indeed, of 
eight feet and a half long, and seven or eight inches 
wide. They tried it repeatedly, by placing the two ends 
of it upon two chairs: and they found that, though it 
bent considerably under the weight of a man, it would, 
however, bear him ; particularly in the manner in which 
they proposed to use it, which was upon their hands and 
knees. An hour after midnight they began to attempt 
their escape. Moss went first, and was already upon the 
spout, when Holker, who was much thicker than he, 
called out that it was impossible for him to get through 
the opening which had been made. Moss, who would 
not abandon his friend, returned into the room, assisted 
him in getting out first, and then followed. They both 
reached the extremity of the gutter ; from which they 
were to cross the little court, in order to get to the top of 
the neighbouring house. The light of the moon favoured 
them ; but it also showed them more clearly the horrors 
of the danger to which they were exposed, in crossing 
upon the frail bridge which was to support them at such 
a frightful height. Fortunately, however, they accom- 
plished it. The one who remained upon the prison side 
held the plank secure while his friend passed over ; and 
when the other had passed, he, in turn, made it fast to 
the house. They then went along upon the top of the 
house, and, having tied their clothes to the gutter, let 
themselves down into the hosier’s yard; but they could 
not do this so softly as not to wake a great dog, which, 
fortunately for them, and contrary to his usual custom, 
was that night shut up in the house. Moss, who had 
gone down first, frightened by the noise of the people of 





the house, who cried out “ Thieves!” got over the wall 
and was safe. Holker, in slipping down, unfortunately 
fell into a great tub of water up to his neck ; which aug- 
mented the noise he had already made, and increased the 
cries of the hosier, and the barking of the dog. He was 
not long, however, in getting out, and climbing over the 
wall. He was soon in the street; and took the road to 
the house of one of his friends in Carnaby market, who 
had promised to receive him. It was half past two 
o'clock when he arrived at his friend’s door. He knocked 
a long time without any one answering: at lasthe threw 
a stone at the window; which, breaking the glass, fell 
into the room where his perfidious friend slept, who well 
knew that it was Holker, but pretended not to hear him, 
that he might not be obliged to run the risk of receiving 
him. At last Holker, fearing the day would overtake 
him, went to claim the protection of a gentleman whom 
he had seen for a moment in the prison with Moss, and 
who received him with the greatest humanity. He was 
conducted to the house of Lady B * * at the corner of 
Grosvenor square, where he remained sone days. He 
afterwards disguised himself, and went to spend six 
months in the country, at the house of a man who was 
devoted to the party ; whence, after the search which 
was made for him had subsided, he went over to France. 

We all agreed that this narrative was sufficiently in- 
teresting and marvelous to wear the air of romance. 
We afterwards asked Mr. Holker several questions rela- 
tive to the Pretender; and he told us that that unfortu- 
nate prince had gone himself to London in 1747 in dis- 
guise, and had then seen many of his principal friends, 
with whom he concerted some measures. Their advice 
was, that he should march directly for London, before a 
force could be collected sufficient to oppose him ; and 
they assured him that his presence would determine a 
considerable party to declare themselves in his favour. 
When he returned to Carlisle, however, he was dis- 
suaded from this design. The Duke de Choiseul added 
to this, that in 1759 the Marshal de Belleisle had formed 
a project of still making use of the Pretender to effect a 
diversion of the British forces, and had commissioned 
him to see him for that purpose. The Duke de Choi- 
seul did not approve of the ideas of the marshal upon 
the subject ; however, he saw the Pretender, who came 
to him at midnight with Mr. Alexander Murray, brother 


supper, and was so intoxicated that he could not con- 
verse upon the affair. He demanded to be sent imme- 
diately to London with an army : it-was desired, on the 
contrary, that he should be sent to America, whither he 
did not wish to go, The contempt with which this in- 
terview inspired the duke, put an end at once to the de- 





sign. Since that time the Duke de Choiseul assured 
me, that in 1761 the Pretender was present at the coro- 
nation of the King of England; and that the British 
ministry knew this, but pretended to be ignorant of it. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Return to Paris. 


All the pleasures which the most active and the most 
delicate imagination could invent or desire, were found 
assembled at Chanteloup. Delightful walks, a noble 
forest, a cheerful country without; within, a convenient 
house, a large library, affluence, freedom in an amiable 
society, with varied, interesting, and instructive conver- 
sation ; every thing conspired to make the days spent at 
Chanteloup the most happy of my life. The Duchess 
de Grammont, sister of M. de Choiseul, was there the 
greater part of the time. The Count de Stainville, their 
brother, was also much there. He was a man of real 
merit and honour, with a sound judgment; but serious 
and cold, wholly opposite in disposition to the Duke de 
Choiseul. The Count d’Affry said of them, that «the 
Count de Stainville was a German translation of his 
brother.” Every day news was received from Paris and 
Versailles : gazettes, journals, private letters, despatches, 
speedily announced every thing that was passing in the 
different parts of the world. It was necessary, however, 
to quit this residence, so full of attractions, as the winter 
was coming on: I therefore teft Chanteloup, and re- 
turned to the house of the Countess de Boufflers; whom 
I found extremely uneasy relative to the health of the 
Prince de Conti, which was daily declining. 











friend, Madame de Boufflers every night assembled a 
small but select circle of friends, to entertain the Prince 
de Conti; and though I never supped, she begged me to 
be there, because it was agreeuble to the prince, who 
always enquired where [ was when he did not see me. 
Those who were in the habit of attending there most 
frequently, were the Marechale de Luxembourg, the 
Duchess de Biron, the Princess de Poix, Madame d’Hu- 
nolsthein, and the Countess de Vauban ; and among the 
men, the Count Donnezan, the Viscount de Segur, the 
Prince de Poix, the Marquis de la Fayette, the Duke de 
Guines, and the Archbishop of Toulouse. The Princess 
de Beauveau also visited there, but not so often. I once 
saw the Count de Broglio, who I was told was a man of 
uncommon eloquence and penetration, and with whom 
I should be charmed; but he did not open his mouth. 
Madame de Boufflers told me next day, that I had been 
the cause of his silence, because he did not know me. [ 
therefore begged her to acquaint me when he was to sup 
with her again, that I might keepaway. The Count de 
Broglio had not been long recalled from his exile. He 
had stood very well with the late king, had even carried 
on a secret correspondence with him, and was not with- 
out hopes of becoming prime minister. He had been 
appointed to receive the Countess d’Artois upon the 
frontiers, when the Duke d’Aiguillon, learning his in- 
trigues against him, took the opportunity of having him 
banished to his estates. In going thither he passed not 
far from Chanteloup; and the Duke de Choiseul having 
learnt that the Count de Broglio was going into exile, 
said: “ Il prend le ministére par la queue.”* 

The Chevalier de Boufflers, whom I mentioned before, 
(and who was the most pleasing poet of the age, and 
possessed the most charming good humour,) also attended 
these suppers. I had known him intimately during my 
stay at Vienna, whither he had come to obtain information 





to Lord Elibank: but that prince had been at a great | 








Full of sensibility and attention for her illustrious 


concerning the state of the confederates of Poland, whose 
cause he was desirous of espousing. Even in his child- 
hood he gave indications of the wit for which he after- 
wards became celebrated. When he was at school, he 
went one day with his brother to dine at the house of a 
lady of their acquaintance: but having arrived too late, 
another dinner, the best that could be had, was hastily 
prepared for them; consisting of a joint of meat which 
was not very tender, and a fowl which was very tough. 
Having both the appetites of schoolboys, they, in spite 
of all difficulties, despatched all that was upon the table. 
The Chevalier de Boufflers very humorously called this 
dinner the battle of the Voraces against the Coriaces.t 

There were also little concerts, from time to time, at 
Madame de Boufflers’, in which the Countess Amelia dis- 
played her enchanting talents upon the harp. She played 
with incomparable grace and sweetness; and when she 
accompanied that melodious instrument with her voice, 
which was most enchanting, she delighted all her hear- 
ers, and easily gained all hearts; but her caprices soon 
set them at liberty again, Among those who came to 
admire her figure and her talents, the Count d’Adhemar 
struck me by the fineness of his voice and his taste for 
singing. I have been told that he even gave himself up 
to it in a greater degree than was compatible with his 
rank and birth; and as a proof of it, the following oc- 
currence was adduced. After having taken all possible 
pains to perfect himself in singing, he wished to consult 
M. de la Garde, principal musician to the king. He en- 
quired where he lived, and was directed to a house in the 
Place Vendome. Having asked for M. de la Garde, he 
was ushered into a very fine apartment, where he saw 
the master of the house, who, advancing towards him, 
very politely enquired the occasion of the visit. M. 
d’Adhemar told him that he had a favour to ask of him, 
which was, that he would have the goodness to hear him 
sing, and give him his opinion. ‘ With all my heart, 
sir,” answered the other, a little surprised. M. d’Adhe- 
mar sung; and when he had finished, M. de la Garde 
gave him all the praise he deserved. “ You flatter me,” 
said M.d’Adhemar. “No,” replied M. de la Garde: 
“though I am no musician, I am a sufficient judge to 
know that you sing perfectly well.” “How! you are 





* « He has taken the government by the wrong end :” 
in allusion to the count’s expectation of being put at the 
head of affairs. 

« Horaces” and “ Curiaces” are the French names 
of the Horatii and Curiatii :” “ Voraces” are voracious 
persons, and “ Coriaces,” articles as tough as leather. 
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no musician? Is it not M. de la Garde to whom I am 

speaking?” «Yes, sir; M. de la Garde the farmer- 
sh * ” 

general: the musician lives next door, 


—p— - 
CHAPTER XV. 


Lieutenant of police at Paris—Return to London—Third jour- 
ney to Italy. 

Madame de Bovufflers wishing to give a grand supper 
to her friends, and desiring to have a faro-table to amuse 
them, sent one of her friends to the lieutenant of police 
to ask his permission: but this officer, who was at that 
time M. Albert, instead of granting the request, received 
the messenger rather sharply; and though it was repre- 
sented to him that it was to amuse the Prince de Conti, 
he said that he would have any person chastised who 
should dare to hold a bank at the house of Madame de 
Boufflers. She was greatly offended by this refusal, and 
complained of it to the minister; and M. Albert, who 
had done no more than his duty, was reprimanded. It 
is true, he had been deficient in form; and the great 
nobility of France showed their pride, even in their so- 
licitations. A judge, when a great lady went to solicit 
in a cause, had more the air of a suppliant than she. I 
heard the Duke de Liancourt relate an affair which he 
had with this same lieutenant of police, M. Albert. The 
duke went to ask him to render him some piece of ser- 
vice ; and, because he did not receive him with sufficient 
politeness, gave him a severe reprimand. 

In all this time I received no money from England. 
My agent had seen my death announced in the public 
papers: it was useless for me to write, and to get my 
friends to speak to him; he produced the paper, and 
maintained that I was dead. I was therefore obliged to 
leave Paris, in spite of all the pleasures which I was en- 
joying there. Madame de Boufflers wished to detain 
me; but, notwithstanding my regret at leaving her, I 
could not delay my departure. Yet the illness of the 
Prince de Conti increased, and the physicians began to 
despair of his recovery ; and, under these circumstances, 
I could not resolve to abandon a lady to whom I owed 
so much, and was so strongly attached, as to Madame de 
Boufflers. One day, however, when several physicians 
had assembled to consult together upon the disorder of 
the prince, they unanimously declared that he was out 
of danger. Madame de Boufflers was transported with 
joy, and I then thought I might avail myself of the mo- 
ment to leave Paris. I took leave of her and the Prince 
de Conti, promising to return speedily. I departed for 
London, where I had scarcely arrived when I learned 
that the Prince de Conti had died, (August 2, 1776,) 
and that Madame de Boufflers was plunged in the deep- 
est affliction. This prince had not reached his sixtieth 
year, and I then remembered a singular fact relative to 
the princes of the house of Bourbon: it was, that for 
more than two hundred years there had only been three 
or four who had lived above that age; namely, Louis 
KIV., Louis XV., the present King of Spain, and the 
Count de Clermont. Another thing remarkable in the 
history of this house is, that the two longest reigns 
known in France, are those of two succeeding kings: 
for, in a hundred and thirty years, from 1643 to 1774, 
there was only one accession to the throne of tha: coun- 
try. 

I returned to London, where the Princess d’Aschkow* 
had just arrived. I became acquainted with her; and 
was very serviceable to her in her project of fixing her- 
self some years in Edinburgh, to complete the education 
of her son. I met her five years after at ‘Turin, where 
I had an opportunity of introducing in conversation the 
circumstances which attended the accession of the Em- 
press Catherine to the throne of Russia. She told me 
that, at the revolution, not only a very great discontent 
prevailed in the Rassian nation against the government 
of Peter IIL, but that a design had been discovered which 
he had formed, for confining the empress and the Princess 
d’Aschkow, her confidante and friend. The latter was 
then only eighteen or nineteen; and she told me that 
she had every reason to believe that she and the em- 
press would have stood a chance of losing theirlives if 
they had not been beforeliand with the emperor, which 
induced her to enter into the plot that was formed for 
preventing the designs of that prince. The emperor 


* Dashkoff. 
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was nine leagues from Petersburgh, at Oranienbaum ; 
and the empress at another villa, seven leagues from the 
capital, and two leagues from her husband; when the 
Princess d’Aschkow learned that the plot was discover+ 
ed; and that a traitor belonging to their party had de- 
spatched a courier to the emperor, at eight o’clock at 
night, to inform him of what was passing. She imme- 
diately (July 9, 1762) sent for the Count de Panin, her 
uncle, the Count de Rosamouski, the Marshal Buttertin, 
and the Orlows, who were the chiefs of the conspiracy, 
to inform them of the treachery, and to concert together 
upon the measures which it was necessary to pursue. It 
was decided, upon the earnest advice of the Princess 
d’Aschkow, that the empress should immediately be 
brought to Petersburgh, that the commanders of the 
Cossacks and guards should secure her the twelve thou- 
sand men who were then in garrison in the city, and 
that the person of the emperor should be seized. 

The Princess d’Aschkow was of opinion that the 
grand duke ought to be proclaimed emperor ; and the 
empress, his mother, only guardian and regent. But the 
advice of the Count de Panin and the Orlows prevailed, 
which was to proclaim the empress autocratrix, reign- 
ing in her own right. During the night the empress 
traveled to Petersburgh, and measures necessary for the 
execution of this great design were adopted; and the 
next day, at nine in the morning, Catherine was pro- 
claimed autocratrix. She went directly, at the head of 
ten thousand men, to seize the person of the emperor. 
He signed an abdication of the throne, was kept out of 
sight, and eight days after died. ‘The public, who are 
always eager to search into the secret reasons of great 
events, believed that his death was violent. ‘They even 
went so far as to say that Count Alexis Orlow, called 
the Balafre* (the same who commanded the Russian 
fleet which burnt the Turkish fleet in the last war), had 
contributed to it. I shall not relate the manner in which 
the princess explained herself upon that subject, though 
she did it with some reserve: I shall only say, that the 
Orlows, who wished to enjoy absolute authority, per- 
ceiving the credit which she had with the empress, and 
the influence which the Count de Panin had acquired 
through his niece, and by his own talents, attempted to 
ruin them both, The princess experienced a thousand 
vexations, particularly on the part of Prince Gregory 
Orlow ; whom the empress appointed primce of the em- 
pire, and loaded with honours and riches: she supported 
herself, however, by her spirit and courage. ‘Two years 
after the revolution she became a widow. Being ap- 
pointed guardian of the person and property of her son, 
she found that the income of his estates was scarcely 
sufficient to pay the interest of her husband’s debts. She 
then retired to the country, where she lived with such 
strict economy that she paid thesé debts; and when her 
son had attained the age of twelve, she obtaincd permis- 
sion to bring him to England, where I saw her for the 
first time. She also brought with her Madame de Scher- 
binin, her daughter, then sixteen years old; whom she 
had married to the son of a Russian general, and to 
whom the empress had given a portion of a hundred 
thousand crowns: the only benefaction, she told me, she 
had ever received from that princess, except her portrait 
enriebed with diamonds, and attached to tbe collar of 
the order, which she took from her own neck and put 
upon that of the princess. 

What astonished me extremely was, that the Princess 
d’Aschkow, when speaking of ail this at Turin, seemed 
to be ignorant of the manner in which the emperor died. 
I related to her what a famous Italian musician, at that 
time with the emperor, had frequently told me at Vienna, 
London, and Paris, where I had met him. She expressed 
great surprise, and wished to know who the musician 
was. I told her; and as she was then going to the eity 
where he was, I have no doubt that she found him out, 
in order to converse with him on the subject. I after- 
wards saw the Princess d’Aschkow at Rome; and as 
she had no occasion for my services there, she repaid me 
for those which I had rendered her at London and Tu- 
rin, in a way which gave me the greatest vexation, and 
made me regret that I had ever known her. 

I enquired of the princess concerning a person named 
Auda, of Nice, whom she had patronised in Russia, and 
whom i knew upon his return from that country. She 





* Balafre, a person whose face is cut or wounded 





with sharp instruments, or arms. 





told me that, upon his arrival at Petersburgh, he had 
lived in the family of her father; that, at the time of the 
revolution, finding he had some talents, she had made 
use of him, but in a vague manner, without letting him 
into the secret ; that, after that event, he took it into his 
head that he was one of the principal instruments of the 
revolution ; and that, at last, the empress having made 
him one of her private secretaries, given him thirty 
thousand roubles, and treated him with her usual gene- 
rosity, his head became turned. He looked upon him- 
self as formed to be prime minister; and, thinking he 
might supplant the Count de Panin, he joined the party 
of the Orlows: but, finding that he could not succeed, 
he was very glad to retire to his own country, under any 
pretext, with a part of his fortune. This same Auda, 
having settled at Nice, was killed there by lightning 
some years after. 

At my arrival in London, I found that the Duke,of 
Northumberland and his family, as well as Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and the greater part of my friends, were already 
retired to the country. I went into the north of Eng- 
land, to pass the summer with the duke.: he pressed me 
to join him in the autumn, when I should have arranged 
the affairs of my benefice, at another estate which he 
had in the south of England, in Devonshire. I was so 
much devoted to his wishes, that though these journeys 
were burthensome to me, I crossed England to go and 
spend some days with him and the duchess; and I re- 
turned with them to London. Three months after, the 
Duchess of Northumberland died very suddenly. I had 
passed the day with her: she had company, and was, as 
usual, very cheerful and entertaining. The next morn- 
ing I went to see her; end, as I was leaving her, she 
made me promise to come and spend the evening with 
her. I said that I would come at nine o’clock. About 
seven o’clock a servant came from her, to beg me to 
come to her immediately. I tan thither, somewhat 
alarmed at this message; as soon as I arrived she made 
me sit down, and said to me, “I am ill; I am persuaded 
that I shall not live long; and I am afraid of losing my 
faculties before I take leave of you, as I have some 
things to confide to you.” Astonished at such language, 
I said all I could to remove the idea from her mind; but 
she was so fixed in it that all my efforts were useless. 
‘It has veen foretold to me,” said she, “ that I shall not 
pass my sixtieth year; and Ishall be sixty on Thurs- 
day: I feel that the prediction will be accomplished ; let 
us, therefore, not waste time in vain reasoning.” She 
then told me all that she had to entrust me with; and 
took leave of me as if she never expected to see me 
again. 

For my own part, as I could not persuade myself that 
she was so near her end, I showed Jess concern. I saw 
her the next day, but she was so much altered that she 
scarcely knew any one, During a moment of recollec- 
tion, however, she raised her eyes towards me, and said 
to me, “ Adieu, for ever!” On Thursday night she ask- 
ed what o’clock it was; she was told, six. “IT have then 
still two hours to live,” said she, “for I was born at 
eight o’clock ;” and, in fact, at about eight o’clock she 
died, having completed her sixtieth year. 

In her I lost not only a true friend, but a powerful 
patroness; and I Jost her at the moment when the in- 
fluence which her husband had just recovered at court 
was to be employed by her for my advancement. The 
duke was sensibly afflicted by this loss, and on that oc- 
casion he had an opportunity of experiencing my zeal 
and my affection for him. Rich and magnificent as he 
was, great as was the consideration which he enjoyed, 
both with the people and at court, the idea of his never 
having done any thing for his friends, had by degrees 
alienated them from him}; and at a time when he stood in 
need of consolation, there was none but myself who 
stood by him. I did not quit him for three months; and 
I was the only person whose assiduities were proof 
against the irksomeness of this duty. I can even say, 
that I felt perfect satisfaction in evincing the purity of 
my attachment, whieh must have appeared to him wholly 
disinterested, as I had already rendered him services 
which had never been recompensed. 

About this time Mr. Mackenzie communicated to me 
adesign he had formed for going to Naples with his 
lady; adding, that it could never take place unless I 
would be of the party. I did not hesitate to accept 
his proposal; charmed at having an opportunity of being 
useful to him, and of acknowledging in some measure 
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the obligations I owed him. Accordingly he made suita- 
ble preparations for the journey, which he begged me to 
keep secret. We were not far from the time of our de- 
parture, when the Duke of Northumberland, more and 
more convinced how necessary I was to him, proposed to 
me, through Lord Algernon Percy, that I should attach 
myself wholly to him; and accept his table, his house, 
and five hundred pounds a year, as a compensation for 
the time which I should give him. He moreover assur- 
ed me, that he would treat me like himself, and that I 
should be the person whom he would every where pre- 
sent as his best friend. 

There was something flattering in this offer; though I 
clearly understood, reducing it to its just value, that the 
duke proposed that I should renounce my existence to 
double his, at a price considerable to me it is true, but 
trifling to him. PerhapsI should have agreed to this 
overture at any other time: but having promised Mr. 
Mackenzie to go with him to Italy, and knowing that he 
would not undertake the journey without me, I could not 
prevail upon myself to be wanting in gratitude to my 
first friend; and I assigned this reason to the Duke of 
Northumberland for my refusal. He knew that, fourteen 
years before, Mr. Mackenzie had declared that I was to 
expect nothing more from him, that I might not be kept 
in suspense, nor deceive myself with vain hopes. He 
could not help praising the generosity of my conduct ; 
and that made him more desirous of attaching me, if 
possible, to himself. He therefore told me, that he saw 
me depart with regret ; but begged me to promise to re- 
turn to him as soon as I came back from the expedition, 
which could not last longer than a year. I did not ab- 
solutely engage myself; and I set out, without informing 
Mr. Mackenzie what I had refused on his account, that I 
might not wound his delicacy. 

I will not enter into any detail of this new journey. I 
revisited Paris, Turin, Rome, and Naples, of which 
places I have already spoken fully elsewhere. I return- 
ed to England, resolved to seek retirement and repose ; 
and to renounce the world and the hopes nourished in 
it, which I had so frequently seen frustrated. I was 
nearly fifty years old: was it not then time to live for 
myself, after having lived so long for others?) What had 
I gained during the fifteen years I had spent in paying 
court to the great, to men in office, and men in power? 
On the contrary, had I not involved myself in debt by 
living among them? Had they even thought of en- 
quiring into my circumstances, and of procuring any ad- 
dition to my income? Besides, was not this income 
sufficient for me, if I chose to live as suited a man of 
my age who had resources in his own mind; and who 
was not without friends of his own rank, that would not 
exact duties which they themselves would not be ready 
to pay? These reflections, whicli were supported by so 
many years of experience, prevented me from giving a 
decisive answer to the Duke of Northumberland upon 
my return. I only begged Lady Algernon Percy, who 
was then in London, and going to him in the country, to 
tell him, that if I were rich enough to purchase the 
pleasure of being always with him, I should have no 
other ambition; and that, without making any other en- 
gagement, I would be to him the same that I had always 
been. He came to London, and nothing more was ever 


said upon the subject. 
~~ t— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tragical Adventure of the Viscount du Barry, at Bath. 
The season for the Duke of Northumberland to goand 
drink the waters of Buth having arrived, he proposed to 
me, as usual, to go thither with him. Bath is a most 
agreeable place: it is the Spa of England, but more con- 
venient and more magnificent. I was very fond of pass- 
ing some weeks there in the winter; particularly with 
the Duke of Northumberland, who saw a great deal of 
company, I therefore accepted the offer, and went. We 
found there a French family, the Viscount and Viscount- 
ess du Barry, whom Mrs. Damer had known at Spa, and 
had prevailed upon to come and try the waters of Bath, 
I became acquainted with them ; and was witness to the 
catastrophe which happened to them, and which I am 
going to relate. 
he Viscount du Barry was the son of the celebrated 
Count da Barry, called /e Roué. In the time of the great 
favour of Madame du Barry with Louis XV., he married 
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the daughter of the Count de Tournou; of an illustrious 
family, and a branch of the house of the famous cardi- 
nal of that name. The Prince de Soubise, (their kins- 
man, anda near relation of the lady,) took her from a 
convent to effect this marriage ; and I was witness of the 
indignation of the French nobility against an alliance so 
degrading to her. The Viscountess du Barry was of a 
charming figure and of dazzling Leauty ; she had a noble 
air and much sweetness, joined to great ease and dignity 
of manners. Her conduct was irreproachable. 

The Viscount was called te court. He was cornet in 
the light-horse ; the king admitted him to his private par- 
ties, and bestowed many caresses upon him. He con- 
ducted himself with so much prudence and modesty that 
he did not participate in the hatred which was attached 
to his name. He was, however, overwhelmed in the 
disgrace of his family upon the death of the king; for 
after the accession of Louis XVI. he appeared no more 
at court. 

In 1778 he was at Spa, with his wife and sister-in- 
law, Mademoiselle de Tournou; who was about fifteen 
years old, handsome, full of grace, and particularly ex- 
celled in dancing, of which she was passionately fond. 

They earnestly pressed the Count de Rice, an Irish 
gentleman, te come with them. Count de Rice was a 
nephew of Marshal Lascy ; had lived much abroad, where 
he had mixed in the best companies; and for eight years 
had been very intimate with the Viscount du Barry. 
They were likewise accompanied by Mr. Toole, an Irish 
gentleman in the French service. Upon their arrival in 
Bath they took a handsome house. Mrs, Damer came 
to visit them, and introduced them to her friends. ‘They 
kept open house, had parties and suppers, lived at a 
great expense, and, it was said, had great resources. In 
reality, besides a considerable credit which the viscount 
had upon a banker in London, he was fortunate at play, 
particularly at faro; which, though it was prohibited in 
England, was sometimes played at his house. 

I was then at Bath. I was introduced at Madame du 
Barry’s; and I found her house so agreeable that I 
scarcely passed a day without going thither. 

One night, when Madame du Barry had a large com- 
pany, I observed that she seemed very uneasy: I asked 
her the reason of it, and she complained of having a 
headache. The viscount did not appear. I enquired 
after him ; it was said he was indisposed, and Count de 
Rice was keeping him company. She went twenty 
times out of the room, under pretence of taking the air ; 
and at last did not return, leaving Mademoiselle de 
Tournou to do the honours of the house. 

The next day, at nine in the morning, I was told that 
the Viscount du Barry bad fought with Count de Rice ; 
that he had been killed in the rencontre, and that the 
count was dangerously wounded. ‘The situation of the 
viscountess at once presented itself to my mind in all its 
perplexity. Deprived, in a moment, of her husband and 
of her friends (for Mr. Toole had been one of the seconds); 
young, a foreigner, without experience, without a know- 
ledge of the language of the country, and surrounded 
with foreign servants; every thing concurred to increase 
her distress, I ran to her house to offer her my services, 
and asked to speak to her valet-de-chambre. His mis- 
tress as yet knew nothing of the matter; the two friends 
had gone out at two o’clock in the morning, in spite of 
her efforts and tears. Under pretence of going down 
with her into the dining-room, they had hastily got into 
the street: she ran after them, calling out as loud as she 
could; they ran faster still and the darkness soon con- 
cealed them from her sight. Let any one imagine this 
charming young woman alone, at two o'clock in the 
morning, wandering about Bath, without a guide, and 
abandoned to despair. Her valet-de-chambre, who was 
looking for her, found her leaning against a wall, almost 
senseless, and brought her back to her house. 

Persons were sent every where, without being able to 
hear any thing of the Viscount du Barry or the Count de 
Rice. 

The servants had heard the general report of the duel, 
but nothing certain was known; I therefore did not 
think it yet time to ask to see the viscountess, It was 
said that Count de Rice had been carried to a furnished 
lodging. I went thither; he was véry glad to see me, 
and related the subject of their quarrel. The origin of 
it was not important; but the manner in which it had 
been conducted, he said, rendered it so. He had made 
some representations to the viscount, relative to some 
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offensive imprecation which frequently eseaped him: the 
latter had taken offence at the remonstrance; and, in the 
heat of dispute, had given him the lie. ‘Fhe viscount, 
who was extremely irritable, could not support the cool- 
ness of his friendy and grew more warm: at last things 
came to such a height that both parties agreed to fight 
with sword and pistol, till one or the other should fall. 

It has been said that this was only a pretext; and that 
M. du Barry had begun to hate Count de Rice, who had 
himself expressed some uneasiness upon the subject to a 
lady of Bath. But I have reason to think that this 
opinion was without foundation. They had sent for Mr. 
Toole and a Mr. Rogers, an Irish gentleman, to be their 
seconds upon the occasion; and, taking a surgeon with 
them, had all set off together outof town. ‘They waited 
four hours, till daybreak, in a carriage which they bad 
taken at Bath, and during that interval settled the con- 
ditions of the duel. ‘The viscount, who was impatient 
to fight, left the carriage at day-break; and the ground 
having been taken, he fired the first shot, and wounded 
Count de Rice in the thigh. The count then fired; and 
the ball, penetrating the viscount’s breast, severed the 
grand artery and he fell, the blood flowing copiously from 
the wound, Count de Rice advanced towards him with 
his sword in his hand; when the viscount, feeling him- 
self weakened, begged his life. «TI give it you,” replied 
his adversary; but as he said these words he saw him 
roll upon the ground, vomit blood, and a moment after 
expire. Count de Rice, no longer able to stand, seated 
himself upon the ground, and the surgeon dressed his 
wound. ‘The ball had penetrated the upper part of the 
thigh to the bone: the wound was not unlikely to prove 
mortal; and he was carried, with much difficulty, to 
Bath. 

In the mean time, the viscountess had sent every 
where. A report of the death of the viscount had got 
abroad, but her servants did not venture to acquaint her 
with it. As Iwas leaving Count de Rice’s, I met ber 
house-steward, who was looking for me. Hecame toin- 
form me that his mistress was in the greatest uneasiness; 
that she was absolutely resolved to go out to enquire for 
her husband, and that he no longer knew what pretext 
to make use of to prevent her. 1 ran immediately to 
Mrs. Macartney, one of the ladies of -Bath in whom she 
had the most confidence, and begged her to go with me 
to the viscountess. She went to her first: she told her 
that I had brought intelligence of her husband having 
fought with Count de Rice, and being mortally wounded. 
I went in a quarter of an hour afterwards, and found 
her in such affliction as may be more easily imagined 
than described. I concluded by increasing it to the ut- 
most, on informing her, by degrees, of the fatal event of 
the duel: she gave way to an excess of grief which ap- 
peared to me profound and real: notwithstanding the 
ervel attempts of the most atrocious calumny, which 
dared to attack her under circumstances so entitled to 
compassion. It was pretended that Count de Rice had 
excited the jealousy of the viscount, and that the vis- 
countess had been the first cause of their quarrel. She 
now wrote to him; but as he was not in a state to an- 
swer in writing, I offered to carry the note, and to bring 
back a verbal answer. As she did not acquaint me with 
the subject of the letter, I mentioned this to the count 
when I delivered it ; and advised him to give me an an- 
swer in general terms, which could only be comprehend- 
ed by the viscountess, 

He requested me to say, that he had already given or- 
ders for what she desired ; and he begged me to send the 
viscountess’s valet-de-chambre to him, as he had some- 
thing to communicate to him. He wrote to her, how- 
ever, by this valet-de-chambre; and every body was 
astonished at seeing a correspondence promptly establish- 
ed between two persons, who, it was thought, ought to 
have so little communication together. 

I spent the whole day in consoling the viscountess. 
An express was sent off to London to Mrs. Damer, who 
had left Bath fifteen days before, begging her to come 
down, as soon as possible, to her friends ; and I was em- 
ployed in making preparations for her departure, the 
moment when Mrs. Damer should arrive. I went, from 
time to time, to see the count, to obtain some explana- 
tions relative to the viscount’s affairs. I learnt from him, 
that the letter of the viscountess, and his answer, were 
concerning the state of these. The viscount had pro- 
vided for every thing, and had adjusted his accounts. 
He expected a remittance from his banker of four 
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hundred guineas, which he had appropriated to the pay- 
ment of his debts. He had drawn a draft for two hundred 
guineas, which he had put into the hands of his house- 
steward; and it was said that he had two hundred 
guineas in his pocket-book, and a hundred and fifty in 
his purse, which his second, Mr. Toole, had taken charge 
of before he quitted him. But Mr. Toole was not to be 
found. He feared the pursuit of justice, if the coroner’s 
verdict, which was about to be brought in, should not be 
favourable to Count de Rice. He had reason to appre- 
hend that it would not—for it appeared that the seconds 
had concurred in agreeing that one of them must fall. 
They had marked out a distance of five and twenty 
yards, and had agreed to advance upon each other as 
they might see fit. Each had a pair of pistols and his 
sword. It was stipulated, besides, that the conqueror 
might, without quarter, despatch his antagonist, even 
when he was upon the ground. It would be very diffi- 
cult, according to the laws of England, to have this con- 
strued otherwise than as wilful murder. 

Twenty-four hours after the departure of the courier, 
Mrs. Damer arrived at Bath. I gave her to understand 
that Count de Rice desired to see her, but advised her 
not to countenance a proceeding which might justify the 
injurious suspicions entertained by the public relative to 
the viscountess. She therefore merely sent to tell him, 
that, unless he had something to communicate to her es- 
sential to the interests of the viscountess, she could not 
see him; and she required that he should give her his 
word of honour that he would not request her to come 
but upon that condition.. He answered, that he would 
not commit the viscountess, and that he hoped in a short 
time to be able to write. Every thing being arranged, I 
urged Mrs. Damer to take the viscountess from Bath— 
assuring them that I would undertake to superintend the 
funcral of the viscount, and to arrange her affairs. They 
accordingly set out, accompanied by Mademoiselle Tour- 
nou, and the whole equipage. The next day the coro- 
ner’s jury sat; and declared, in their verdict, that the 
death of the viscount was a homicide, occasioned by a 
quarrel in the heat of passion. The consequences were 
no longer to be feared by Count de Rice nor by the se- 
conds. I saw the former several times, and he acquainted 
me with every thing which it was necessary for the vis- 
countess to know. I set out for London—and arrived 
there time enough to inform her of them, before her 
departure for France, whither Mrs, Damer reconducted 
her. 

Some days after this I saw Mr. Toole—who had re- 
stored to the viscountess the pocket-book and purse of her 
husband, before she left Bath, He informed me of some 
particulars relative to the quarrel between the two friends. 
When they sent for him, things had gone so far between 
them that no possibility remained of reconciling their 
differences. They did not acquaint him, however, with 
the cause of their quarrel; but he did not doubt that it 
took its origin in the jealousy which the viscount had 
conceived of his friend, though he was very far from im- 
puting to the viscountess her having ever given the least 
occasion for it. Since that time I have had frequent op- 
portunities of conversing with Count de Rice upon the 
subject of this unfortunate affair. He assured me that 
the true reason of their quarrel was, a discovery which 
he had that morning made, of a design to poison him, 
formed by the viscount: upon which I represented to 
him that he had better be silent relative to that reason ; 
for, in the impossibility there was of bringing proof of 
such an attempt, he would have reason to fear that the 
accusation would be considered as a calumny against a 
man who could no longer defend himself. 


EE 
CHAPTER XVII 
Duchillou is disgusted with connections among the great—Rea- 
sons which detach him from them. 

For the honour of the English I must declare, that 
their humanity, upon these occasions, surpasses that of 
all other nations. A considerable number of noblemen 
and ladies, who scarcely knew Madame du Barry, came 
to offer her their services; and what is never equivocal, 
their purse. ‘T'wo or three who were in London, learn- 
ing her melancholy situation, hastened to her assistance: 
among others, General Smith, from whom she accepted 
four hundred guineas, to settle her aflairs at Bath, which 
she remitted to him soon after. 


The Duke of Northumberland and myself returned to 
London, and I resumed my former course of life. I di- 
| vided my time between my studies and some particular 
| friends, among whom was a lady whom I have not yet 
mentioned—though, of all the friends I had, it was from 
| her that J received the most constant proofs of friendship, 
| during about five and twenty years that I have been ac- 
| quainted with her. Mrs. Tichborne, of whom I am now 
| speaking, was the intimate friend of the Duchess of 
| Northumberland: she was nearly of the same age, and 
| from her earliest youth had been brought up with her. 
| I was soon struck with the agreeable turn of her mind ; 
| and, what most generally pleases and predisposes for 
| early friendship, I was grateful for her attention to a new 
| comer in a great family, in which I sought to gain fa- 
| vour. Mrs, Tichborne, perceiving that I was desirous of 
| attaching myself to her, encouraged me with kindness. 
| She seized every occasion of recommending me, and con- 
tributed not a little to advance me in the opinion of the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. When I was 
traveling with Lord Algernon Percy, we established an 
intercourse of letters—which she kept up, during all my 
travels, with constant exactness, and which constituted 
lone of the principal comforts of my life; for, besides 
that it was of the greatest utility to me, no English lady 
ever wrote better in the epistolary style than she did. 
| Her letters were, like her conversation, natural, lively, 
| gay; full of reason, wit, and interest. When the con- 
| formity of our tastes and our attachments had further 
cemented our friendship, her attentions to me always 
| went beyond my desires. Exacting nothing, she thought 
| herself obliged in every thing; sympathising for her 
| friends, even so far as to forget herself—conforming to 
| their desires, participating their inclinations, espousing 
| their quarrels: she was, and always will be, in my eyes, 
| the most finished model I have ever known of true, en- 
lightened, cordial, and sincere friendship. It is to her 
| I owe the thought of committing these memoirs to 
writing. 
Mrs, Tichborne was perfectly acquainted with the 
Duke of Northumberland’s mode of thinking. She fre- 
| quently talked of it to me; but I was so prejudiced in 
| his favour that I would not listen to the advice she gave 
me to devote myself less to him. Nevertheless, I was 
| struck with the reflection which she suggested to my 
| mind, upon the idea that he had of doing nothing for 
| those he liked, in order to keep them with him. Some 
occurrences, which I omit here, came in support of this 
observation, and completely opened my eyes. 

Though my conduct towards Mr. Mackenzie, of which 
the duke was not ignorant, might have exempted me 
from the application of such a precaution, I was, how- 
ever, so well situated for experiencing the effect of it, 
that I was convinced of the truth of the observation. I 
was disposed to think favourably of the Duke of North- 
umberland ; and almost disposed to fee! myself obliged 
to him for his partiality to me, though detrimental to my 
interest. But amore natural reflection took place of 
this fit of good nature: I was wholly ashamed of the 
simplicity of my character, and of the ignorance I had 
hitherto been in of the knowledge of the great—with 
whom, however, I had passed the best part of my life. I 
blushed at having lost so much time, in being the dupe 
of him upon whom I had the most right to depend ; and 
to satisfy the moderation of my disposition, which would 
not allow me to seem to break with the duke, I contrived 
a journey to Italy, to detach myself from him—and I 
stored my portfolio with Regnier’s Satire upon the Great, 
| that I might always have with me that excellent pre- 
servative against the attractions of an intercourse with 
them. 








SATIRE OF REGNIER DESMARETS, 
Who died in 1718, ai the age of 81. 
| LES GRANDS SEIGNEURS, 


II faut toujours aux grands seigneurs 
Rendre toutes sortes d’honneurs ; 
Les aimer, c’est une autre affaire. 
Qui ne les connoit qu’a demi, 
S’honore d’étre leur ami; 

Qui les connoit bien, ne l’est guére. 
lls sont d’un commerce trés-doux, 
Tant qu’ils ont affaire de vous : 
Hors de la, c’est tout le contraire ; 








Comme si tout leur étoit da, 

Chez eux d’un service rendu 

L’ ingratitude est le salaire. 

Il ne leur faut pour serviteurs 

Que de fades adulateurs ; 

La vérité leur est amére. 

Approchez d@’eux comme du feu; 

Les bien connoitre, et les voir peu, 
C’est le mieux que vous puissiez faire. 
Au-dehors ils semblent heureux, 

Et tout semble étre fait pour eux ; 
Au-dedans ce n’est que misére. 
Chaque passion, tour a tour, 

Comme une espéce de vautour, 

Les déchire et les désespére. 

D’une sotte gloire bouffis, 

Des dieux ils s’estiment les fils ; 
Sosie est peut-étre leur pére ; 

Leur mére en sait la vérite, 

Quoiqu’il en soit, la vanité 

Fait presque tout leur caractére. 

Ce sont des ballons que le sort 
Pousse en |’air, ou plus ou moins fort, 
Et dont il joue a sa maniére ; 

Des globes de savon et d’eau, 

Que forme au bout d’un chalumeau 
D’un enfant l’haleine légére : 

Chaque globe est plus ou moins grand ; 
Mais tous ne sont pleins que de vent. 
Telle est des grands la troupe entiére. 
Dés l’enfance, a l'erreur livrés, 

Et de la vérité sevrés, 

Ils se repaissent de chimére. 

A peine ont-ils le sens commun ; 
J’en excepte pourtant quelqu’un, 

Que j’estime et que je révere : 

Le reste n’est bon qu’a noyer ; 

Aussi j’opine a l’envoyer 

Par le plus court a la riviére. 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura patentis amici, 
Excpertus metuit.ou. 
Horativs, Lib. i. Epist. v. 18, 


—> 
PART V. 


CHAPTER I. 


Inconstancy and weakness of Duchillou—He embarks anew on 
the stormy sea of the great world—Adventure of Charlton. 


I had retired to the country, where, given up to study, 
I enjoyed, in the silent conversation of the great men of 
antiquity, that satisfaction which I had in vain sought in 
the intercourse of the great men of the present age; 
when I read in the London Gazette, that Lord Mount- 
stuart had been appointed envoy extraordinary for the 
King of Great Britain at the court of Turin. 

This nobleman was the eldest son of Lord Bute. I 
had known bim at the court of Turin when he visited 
Italy: since his return to England, I saw him but sel- 
dom ; and then only when I met him in the country, at 
the house of his father. I had that affection for him 
which I owed to the son of Lord Bute, and to his amia- 
ble exterior; and he had always shown those attentions 
to me which he could not refuse to a man whom he fre- 
quently saw at his father’s house. 

I was undetermined whether I ought not to write to 
him, to congratulate him upon the king’s having made 
choice of him as his minister, when I received a visit 
from my friend Langlois, who had come to hunt in my 
neighbourhood. I communicated my idea to him, and 
he pressed me to follow it up; adding, as an inducement, 
that Lord Mountstuart would undoubtedly engage me to 
go with him to Turin, as he must be very glad to havea 
friend who knew that court so well as myself. He re- 
presented to me, that besides the opportunity which séch 
an engagement might afford me of improving my fortune 
by making myself useful, I should have the pleasure of 
returning once more to Italy, of which I was so fond: 
that to live as a friend with a great nobleman such as 
Lord Mountstuart, could not but be an agreeable situa- 
tion while it lasted ; and that as [ should not bind my- 
self to him by any engagement, I should always be able 
to leave him when the situation no longef suited me. I 
suffered myself to be persuaded by these reasons, aud 
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time, to undertake a less brilliant commission. 
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wrote to his lordship: the answer was such as my 

§ friend had foreseen. 

Lord Mountstuart, in thanking me for the compliment, 
invited me, in the most pressing manner, to accompany 
him to Turin, in order to initiate him in business, He 

F begged me to act towards him the part of a friend, and 

assured me that I should find in him all the care and all 

the gratitude which such a sacrifice on my side would de- 
serve. My friend had left me before I received this an- 

'} swer. I made many serious reflections vpon the new 

) engagement I was about to undertake, and resolved to 

decline it, I wrote to his lordship that my health, and 

the disorder of my affairs, deprived me of the pleasure of 
accepting his proposal: but that I should set out for 

London, that I might see him before his departure; and 

give hics all the information in my power, to assist him 

in the career upon which he was about to enter. Though 

I was three hundred miles from the capital, I actually 

did set out to give him this proof of my zeal. 

Before I left the county of Northumberland I wished 
to pass by Alnwick, to give orders relative to some affairs; 
and on my way thither I met a Mr. Charlton, the Duke 
of Northumberland’s steward, who was returning to that 
town, where he resided. It was midnight when we ar- 
rived. Charlton hastened to his house; every body was 
asleep, and he knocked a long time without being heard. 
At last a female servant open the window, and asked: 
“Who is there?” «It is I,’ said Charlton. « And 
who are you?” said she. “ What! don’t you know 
me!” “No, indeed.” “ You don’t know your master ?” 
«My master !” said the woman: “he has been in bed 
these two hours with my mistress.” “ What the devil!” 
\ cried Charlton, “is there somebody sleeping with my 
" wife?” “Go about your business, my good man,” said 
» the woman; “you are drunk, I believe:” and shutting 
the window, she withdrew, without saying any thing 
* more. Charlton knocked again, but in vain; and it was 
not till a full quarter of an hour after, that he at last dis- 

covered he was knocking at his neighbour’s door. 

/’ As soon asI got to London, Lord Mountstuart urged 
me strongly, through a common friend, to accompany 
him to Turin. Lord Bute came to town himself to per- 
suade me, and I could not resist the entreaties of a man 
to whom I was so wholly devoted. Anvther obstacle, the 
renewing of my wardrobe, was soon removed ; and two 
hundred guineas, which I received for that purpose, ena- 
bled me to effect it. Lord Mountstuart then acquainted 
me with the state of his affairs, with his projects and 
his ideas. He had, he said, ten thousand guineas a year 
to spend. He wished to establish his house upon the 
best footing. He did not expect to remain long at Tu- 
tin: the prospect of an approaching peace allowed him 
to look for a more distinguished situation: he had been 
led to expect the embassy to Paris or Madrid, and it was 
with that view only that he had been willing, in the mean 
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CHAPTER II. 
Anecdote of Lord Bute and Lord Chatham. 


Having gone to spend a fortnight with Lord Bute at 
his country seat, some time before the appointment of 
his son, I had an opportunity of being thoroughly in- 
formed of all the circumstances of an affair upon which 
the most opposite opinions had been formed in England. 
This induces me to state in this place, what may serve 
to elucidate a transaction which thus divided the public 
sentiment. 

In the month of January, 1778, Doctor Addington, a 
great admirer of Lord Chatham, and who frequently saw 
him, being sent for to visit Sir James Wright who was 
ill, and knowing that he was acquainted with Lord Bute, 
took an opportunity of speaking to him of the particular 
esteem which Lord Chatham had for the character of 
Lord, Bute: and their conversation often turning upon 
the affairs of the times, the physician and his patient 
always regretted that their patrons could not unite to 
uphold the tottering nation. Doctor Addington was the 
first to mention it to Lord Chatham; who repeated the 
expressions of the particular value he had for Lord Bute, 
and of his desire to do all he could to save the nation 
from the imminent danger in which it was placed. Doc- 
tor Addington having related this conversation to Sir 
James Wright, and he to Lord Bute, that nobleman made 


posed to concur with him in the efforts which he might 
make to serve the king and the nation; and that if he 
knew Lord North, he would advise him to prevail upon 
his majesty to avail himself of the services of Lord 
Chatham, and to give him a share of his confidence. Lord 
Chatham understood, by the expression concur with him, 
that Lord Bute still preserved some of his influence with 
the king: and he was eager to have him informed, that 
it was necessary, without delay, to form a new ministry, 
for quieting the Americans, as well as the British nation; 
and he talked of nothing less than a total change of ad- 
ministration, Doctor Addington had also persuaded 
Lord Chatham to propose to Lord Bute an interview, in 
order to concert measures ; and he was the bearer of this 
proposal, through the channel of Sir James. Lord Bute, 
greatly surprised that matters had gone so far, and that 
the general terms he had made use of, in speaking of the 
disastrous state of affairs, had been so misunderstood, 
lost no time in dictating to Sir James such a letter as 
might be shown to Lord Chatham; the substance of 
which was, that he had entirely lost sight of public af- 
fairs, and that he had for ever given up all thoughts of 
taking part in them. He added, that several years had 
passed since he had seen the king; that, consequently, 
he could not be of any utility to Lord Chatham; and he 
concluded, by declining an interview with that nobleman. 

Some pretended to discover a contradiction between 
this letter and the first message from Lord Bute to Lord 
Chatham. The friends of the latter spread a report, that 
Lord Bute had eager!y accepted Lord Chatham’s offer to 
assist him in overturning the ministry ; but that, as soon 
as he had understood that that nobleman did not intend 
to admit him into the new administration, he had refused 
to concur with him; and had only then found out that 
he could be of no assistance to him. Persons of more 
penetration, however, only saw in all this an extreme 
eagerness on the part of the two subalterns to see their 
patrons in place, to which Lord Chatham somewhat too 
easily gave in; which prevented him from perceiving the 
unsuitableness of the channel he made use of to obtain 
the concurrence of Lord Bute. The latter, having never 
any design of re-entering into the ministry, immediately 
repelled the ideas of Lord Chatham, as soon as he saw 
the part which he wished him to take. 

Various reports having got abroad upon this subject, 
shortly after the death of Lord Chatham, several expla- 
nations took place between the friends of the two parties. 
Lord North mentioned it to Lord Mountstuart: and this 
gave rise to a public letter, which Lord Bute caused to 
be written by his son, in which, among other things, he 
solemnly declares that, from the time when the late Duke 
of Cumberland was called to form a new administration, 
in 1765, he had never once seen the king, except at the 
drawing-room or the levee; that he never interfered in 
public affairs; bad never given advice to ministers; and 
that, even with the Princess of Wales, he had never 
sought to procure employments or places, from the mo- 
ment he had withdrawn into retirement. 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 


Departure from London for Turin with Lord and Lady Mount- 
stuart—Character of those two persons. 


It may not be amiss for me to make my reader ac- 
quainted with my new friends. Lord Mountstuart was 
thirty-five years of age: he had a very fine figure, a no- 
ble and lofty air, mild and simple manners, and a most 
amiable countenance. He was magnificent in his dress, 
in his equipages, and in his liveries: he was fond of 
splendour, and did not trouble himself to calculate what 
it would cost to gratify him. His high birth (for he was 
of the house of Stuart, the name of which he hore,) in- 
spired him with the sentiment that he was inferior to no- 
body. His rank of peer of Great Britain did not suffer 
him willingly to admit of distinctions established by cus- 
tom both in courts and in society. He was easy with 
those who did not appear to have a design of disputing 
any of these advantages, was susceptible of friendship, 
and ready to undertake any thing to oblige and to serve 
those he liked. a 

Her ladyship was extremely attached to her husband, 
to whom she had brought a large fortune, and had borne 
ten children, The three eldest went to Turin with them; 
a son of twelve years old, who was extremely amiable, 





answer, that Lord Chatham would always find him dis- 





and two young ladies of ten or eleven. 


The retinue of Lord Mountstuart was such as might 
be imagined, after the idea I have given of him. He 
took a secretary whom I had recommended to him, a 
physician, a preceptor for his son, five maids for her 
ladyship, valets-de-chambre, hairdressers, a steward, 
&e. &e. 

I must not forget to mention, that his lordship had en- 
gaged one of his brothers to accompany him. Mr. Wil- 
liam Stuart was a young man of twenty-five years old, 
who had always applied himself very much to study and 
reflection. He had very extensive knoweldge, well-di- 
gested erudition, great taste, solid and sound judgment, 
an unequaled serenity of mind, and an indifference for 
the world, unexampled in a young man of his age. He 
was sericus, mild, firm, and attached to his duty: he 
also had a censtancy in his designs and in his conduct, 
which, with the aid of his talents, would have led him to 
the highest civil honours of his country ; but he em- 
braced the ecclesiastical state,* which he found more 
conformable with the tranquil and studious life which he 
wished to lead. 

We went by Dover, where we found a convoy of three 
ships of war waiting to escort us to Ostend. Her lady- 
ship was six months enciente, and her fears of a miscar- 
riage required the greatest attention to her. It was then 
that I was of some utility. I took every thing upon my- 
self: I begged her to rely upon me for the success of 
her voyage ; and I acquired her confidence so fully, by 
my care and my zeal for her, that there was no doing 
any thing without me. Nothing was undertaken, no- 
thing was done, unless I was consulted, and had given 
my approbation. I was the head of the expedition, and 
the oracle of the party ; they were indebted to me for all 
the pleasure they enjoyed. “ What happiness to have 
such a friend! What should they have done withont 
me ?” 

When we arrived at Arras, his lordship’s son was at- 
tacked with a disorder which was rather serious : we were 
therefore obliged to stop. Our physician entered upon 
the duties of his office; and as the disorder was one 
which must take its course before it came to a crisis, it 
increased for two or three days, which alarmed the mo- 
ther to such a degree as to throw us all into the greatest 
confusion. She examined the prescriptions; required 
an account of the virtue and of the effects of the reme- 
dies; and found that the physician was an ignorant man, 
whom it was necessary to send back to England. I was 
charged with his dismissal; and as his engagement with 
Lord Mountstuart had been the cause of his losing a 
good establishment in Scotland, it was necessary to give 
him a hundred guineas a year till an equivalent could be 
provided for him. 

We had now to look out for another physician ; and 
the difficulty was, to find the best. If we had been in 
the capital, we should have asked for the king’s physi- 
cian; nothing was more natural. In this emergency I 
thought of a plan which could not fail to succeed. [ 
went about among the best shops and tradesmen, enquir- 
ing of every body who was the best physician. Each 
naturally mentioned his own. I asked who had the most 
practice after him; every body named the same. ‘That 
was the one whom I sent for; and he was, in fact, the 
best physician of the place. In three days our invalid 
was getting better, and we prepared to set out for Paris. 


— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Arrival at Turin—First public appearance of Lord Mountstuart 
—Princess de Carignan. 

We set out from Paris, after having made purchases 
to the amount of about forty thousand livres, (£1700,) 
in dresses, furniture, and jewels, 

To calm the fears of her ladyship, I sent for the ac- 
coucheur of the Queen of Sardinia from Turin to Ly- 
ons, and he received a hundred guineas for the journey. 
There remained one difficulty, which was the method of 
passing the Alps; and, to obviate the necessity of cross- 
ing them in a carriage, I procured a sort of camp-bed to 
be constructed at Lyons, in which she was conveyed by 
men from Lyons to Turin without any accident. 

After his lordship’s presentation at court, and after 
having exhibited a most charming figure, supported by 
the most refined taste, he judged it necessary to have a 


* In 1798 he was Bishop of St. David’s, and in 1800 
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ject to which she applied ; her conversation was gay or 


188 
female friend, according to the custom of Italy. This 
was not difficult; his person, his rank, every thing con- 
tributed to render the choice easy for him; and the 
young ladies of the court employed all the charms with 
which they were endowed both by nature and art, to se- 
cure so brilliant a conquest: but the Princess de Carig- 
nan, of the house of Lorrain, and married to a prince 
of the blood royal of Savoy, seemed the only one worthy 
of his homage. * 

Unfortunately for his lordship, the foreign ministers 
had not, for ten years, visited the Carignan family, on 
account of a new regulation in etiquette which had been 
introduced there. It was his lordship’s predecessor who 
had been the first to withdraw, and he had been follow- 
ed by all the other ministers of the second rank. Lord 
Mountstuart undertook, however, to remove this ob- 
stacle. He first wished that the Prince de Carignan, in 
favour of his birth and quality, should grant him the 
arm-chair as to ambassadors: but that was impossible ; 
the etiquette of the court would not allow such an in- 
novation. On my being consulted upon the subject, my 
advice was, that since his chief object was to visit the 
Princess de Carignan, he ought not to be deterred by 
considerations of such trifling importance: could he, 
who aspired to the glory of being at the feet of so ami- 
able a princess, ceremoniously hesitate as to the sort of 
chair in which he should sit with her? My remark 
struck him, and decided his conduct; he was presented 
at the house of the Princess de Carignan, and that very 
night passed an hour in her box at the opera. The re- 
treat of the foreign ministers having greatly chagrined 
the Carignan family, their return (for they followed Lord 
Mountstuart) was very agreeable to them; and the 
prince and princess acknowledged they owed to him this 
obligation, gave him the most gracious reception, and tes- 
tified the greatest satisfaction. 

The Princess de Carignan possessed an elegant figure, 
a dignified air, and an easy carriage; her eyes were 
lively and sparkling ; she had regular features, a pretty 
mouth, and a brown, but smoot} and clear complexion, 

In the estimation of those who were qualilied to ap- 
preciate the mind and character of the Princess de Ca- 
rignan, it was not possible to find a more amiable wo- 
man. She possessed an enlightened mind, accomplished, 
quick, just, and solid, and able to comprehend every sub- 


serious, according to the occasion, but always agreeable. 
She had a good, generous, noble, and elevated soul, and 
a heart highly susceptible of friendship. Perhaps it 
might have been equally susceptible of love, if the ex- 
treme delicacy of her sentiments had not rendered the 
choice of an object too difficult. This disposition, and 
a certain elevation of character, frequently the guard of 
female virtue, had always preserved the heart of the 
princess from the dangers of that passion; but though 
she did not yield to its attacks, she was fond of making 
it the subject of conversation, and nobody knew better 
how to analyse the sentiment. 

The Princess de Carignan was also fond of proposing 
in conversation subjects for discussion, and questions to 
resolve ; and I had the satisfaction to see that she pre- 
ferred my solutions to those of every one else. It was 
for her that I wrote the history of Miss Ray, to prove 
that events frequently pass under our eyes as tragical as 
those which we find in romances: and I produced that, 
to show the fatal effects of love, which she had desired 
me to write upon. She afterwards requested me to de- 
pict the effects of coquetry. I collected all the features 
of character which I had remarked in several coquettes. 
I took, for the subject of my history, a pretty woman of 
the time; I wrought upon it all these features united ; 
and, disguising the names, composed a story mixed with 
truth, which ought to have a place here, but which I 
suppress for reasons which it would be useless to men- 
tion. 

—»— 


CHAPTER V. 


Situation of Duchillou in the house of Lord Mountstuart. 


It was by such amusements that the Princess de Ca- 
rignan liked to employ the hours which she devoted to 
society. Lord Mountstuart was the person who shone 
most there: his handsome figure, his noble air, and easy 
manner, prepossessed every one in his favour. It was a 


pleased him, and on which he appeared to the greatest 





pleasure to accommodate oneself to subjects which 
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advantage. 

I omit many things here which might amuse my read- 
ers; and which indeed I had written, but have since 
suppressed. Let it suffice to say, that my zeal and my 
friendship for Lord Mountstuart were not useless to him, 
and I must do him the justice to declare that he seemed 
sensible of it. 

However, at the very time when I was rendering Lord 
Mountstuart essential services, I thought I perceived that 
her Jadyship and he had no longer the same regard for 
me. ‘I'heir conversation became cold and reserved. In 
a short time her ladyship even went so far as not to speak 
to me, without my being at all able to imagine the cause 
of it. His lordship became also less open, and no longer 
communicated his despatches to me. I learned from an- 
other quarter, that there had been some attempts to in- 
sinuate to him, that I was thought at Turin to have the 
management of the king’s affairs at that court, and that 
I had been placed near him for that purpose. This re- 
port was false, and he well knew that it was: but what- 
ever was the motive, it was not difficult for me to see 
that his conduct towards me was altered. 

In the mean time, the brother of Lord Mountstuart, 
who had been to visit Rome, returned to Turin. I seized 
this opportunity of begging him to prevail upon his lord- 
ship and his lady to explain their conduct towards me, 
declaring that I was resolved to stay no longer in their 
house. His lordship told him that he had nothing to 
reproach me with ; that, on the contrary, I had conduct- 
ed myself with the greatest attention towards his lady ; 
he added, that he should be sorry if I quitted him, and 
that he begged me to think no more of it. Mr. Stuart 
spoke to her ladyship: he made her sensible of the in- 
jury she was doing her husband, by obliging the only 
friend he had in Turin to leave him. She promised to 
act differently, and kept her word. I asked Mr. Stuart 
what was the complaint which her ladyship could pos- 
sibly have against me: he gave me no other answer, 
than that it was too frivolous to be mentioned, and I 
could never prevail upon him to tell me: so that, at the 
moment I am now writing, I am in absolute ignorance 
upon the subject, and have never been able to imagine 
the motives of so extraordinary a proceeding. 

Mr. Stuart set out for London. After his departure, 
her ladyship resumed her late conduct towards me. 
Tired of the uncertainty of my situation, I pleaded my 
health as an excuse, and talked of going to drink the 
waters of Amphion, near Geneva ; but while I was pre- 
paring for my journey, Lord Mountstuart received a 
courier from his court, which obliged him to go to Lon- 
don. This measure was attended with difficulties: his 
secretary was not in a state to take charge of the public 
business, and there was then nobody at Turin to whom 
he could confide them but myself. He told me that the 
king, in granting him permission to return to England 
to attend to his private concerns, had given him orders to 
leave the care of his majesty’s affairs in my hands; and 
he asked me if I would have the kindness to take charge 
of them. However little reason I had to acquiesce in 
this proposal, the consideration which I had for his fami- 
ly, and my respect and attachment to his father, induced 
me to consent to it: besides, I was not sorry to find my- 
self again in a situation which had formerly so much 
pleased me. I flattered myself that I should have an 
opportunity of doing some service to my court, and of 
obtaining some new recompense; and I therefore ac- 
cepted the offer. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ministry of short duration—Etiquette of the Saxon ambassa- 
dors—Bon-mots of two ladies—What constitutes a man’s 
country —Departure from Turin. 


I resolved to make use of the interval of Lord Mount- 
stuart’s absence, to do myself honour with the court of 
London. I took all the pains in the world to procure 
the best information. I had the confidence of the Count 
de Perron, and of the foreign ministers at the court of 
Turin. I had many friends in town, and many corre- 
spondents ; and I will venture to say that my despatches 
were frequently interesting. I even know that they were 
approved; but the ministers who composed the cabinet 
of London were so occupied in supporting their mea- 


sures against the party in opposition, that they paid but 


little attention to me; and, when I solicited a very mo. © 
derate gratuity, of which I stood in need, I never receiy. 
ed any answer upon the subject. This neglect completely 
disgusted me with the service, and I determined to ye. 
nounce it as soon as Lord Mountstuart should retern, 

An event happened about that time at the court of 
Turin, which gave rise to many reflections; and as it is 
singular and rather curious, relative to the etiquette of | 
the diplomatic corps, I think it not unnecessary to pre. 
serve it from oblivion, by giving it a place im these Me. 
moirs. 

The King of Sardinia was then about to marry the 
Princess Caroline, his daughter, to Prince Anthony of 
Saxony, brother of the elector. Two months before the 
arrival of the Saxon ambassador, who was to make the 
demand in form, the Spanish ambassador at the court of 
Turin had asked permission of the Queen of Sardinia, 
the sister of the king his master, to solicit leave of ab. 
sence; adding, that he should not think of departing 
before the marriage of the princess, which was to be 
celebrated in the month of September. It was then not 
known with what character the minister from Saxony 
would be invested; but some time after, it was learned 
that he was coming to Turin in quality of ambassador 
extraordinary. 

The ambassador of France immediately announced 
the receipt of letters, which obliged him to go to France 
on important business; and he set out fifteen days be- 
fore the arrival of the electoral ambassador. The Spa- 
nish ambassador, a short time after, changed his mind, 
and fixed his departure for the tenth of September ; that 
is to say, five or six days before the arrival of the Saxon 
ainbassador. Their departure induced a belief that eti- 
quette had caused the recall of these two ministers, who, 
being regarded as family ambassadors, should rather have 
returned upon such an occasion if they had been absent, 
than depart when they were actually upon the spot. It 
was justly thought that they were authorised in their 
proceeding by their respective courts, to avoid agitating 
the question, whether or not they should pay the first 
visit to the ambassador extraordinary of the Elector of 
Saxony. 

A case nearly similar happened at Vienna, upon the 
marriage of the Emperor Joseph to the daughter of the 
Elector of Bavaria. The emperor wished that the French 
ambassador should pay the first visit to the ambassador 
of the elector, and he procured an order from the court 
of Versailles for that ambassador to do so: but this visit 
was accompanied with a protestation that it should not 
be considered as any precedent for the future; so thut 
the question cannot be said to have been decided relative 
to the court of France; though with respect to the court 
of Vienna, the desire which they had that the same ho- 
nour should be paid to the electoral ambassador as to 
those of crowned heads, was a suflicient proof of the 
rank which they were disposed to grant him. 

In fact, all the declarations of the emperors, during 
the century, state that the ambassadors of electors shall 
take precedence of those of all republics, and of those 
princes who may be present in person who are not kings: 
and, besides, that the same hunours shall be paid, in 
every thing, to the ambassadors of electors as to the 
ambassadors of kings. From this it appears, that the 
policy of the court of Vienna is to raise its own dignity, 
by placing, if it can, the electors, its vassals, upon a Jevel 
with kings. 

This marriage attracted many foreigners, and gave oc- 
casion for the most brilliant entertainments, in which the 
court of Turin displayed all that magnificence which it 
knew so well how to show upon grand occasions. Among 
these foreigners was a young man who was very thin 
and very tall: he excited the curiosity of a lady, and 
she asked who he was? She was told that he was a 
young Englishman. What was his profession? He was 
intended for the church, “Say rather for the steeple,” 
replied she immediately, with vivacity. This sally re- 
minded me of a bon-mot of a lady at Paris, who being 
one day in a company where she met a very tall young 
man whom she did not know, enquired who he was; 
and, learning that he was the son of Crebijlon, « What!” 
said she, “is that tall boy the son of that reat man !” 

At one of these entertainments I observed a French- 
man, who appeared to be talking of me. Soon after- 
wards he came up to me, and, without any ceremony, 
said, “ But, sir, you are a Frenchman.” I was aware 





of the insinuation which he wished to convey, and was 
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offended at the impertinent manner in which he did it. 
«And why so, sir!” said L “ Because you were born 
in France,” said he. «But, sir, a man is not a horse 
because he happens to be born in a stable.” He was so 
confounded by an answer which be 50 little expected, 
that he could not say another word, and left me appa- 
rently not very well satistied with himself for endeavour- 
ing to embarrass me. At another time I gave a very 
different answer to the same question, which was asked 
in a very different manner. It was at Rome, where I 
bad formed an acquaintance with Monseigneur de Bay- 
onne, auditor of the rota, a prelate of great talents, taste, 
and politeness. I had received from him, on several oc- 
casions, the most courteous treatment; and I felt a de- 
sire to cultivate an intimacy with him, which was not 
very far removed from the sentiment of friendship. He 
knew that I was bern in France, and that I had exer- 
cised the functions of British minister at Turin: he had 
frequently heard mentioned in company the singularity 
of these circumstances; and giving to the conversation 
a turn on that subject, «It seems, sir,” said he to me, 
«that you should have been one of us.” I was not 
sorry to have an opportunity of explaining myself upon 
this point ; and I answered, without hesitation, “ Sir, I 
have done what I could to be a Frenchman, but it has 
not been in my power to acquire that honour; and as I 
could not belong to that brilliant nation, what better 
could I do than to become an Englishman? I was born 
in France: that was the first step towards being one of 


you; but that is not sufficient to be a Frenchman. I | 


am a native of France, it is true; but isolated, expa- 
tristed. Born of protestant parénts, the laws of the 
country do not acknowledge their marriage as legitimate. 


Could I stay in a country where every thing was refused | 


to me, even the legitimacy of my birth; where the 
avenues of fortune were barred against me; and where 
I could follow no pursuit? England naturally offered 
me an asylum, I sought refuge there: she received me 
asa mother. I entered into the diplomatic corps ; and 


I have four times been honoured with the confidence of | 


the British government, who have rewarded my services 
with a pension. I entered into the church, and I have 
received a benefice. Let any impartial mind judge, could 
I be a Frenchman when I wished to be one? and ought 
I not now, in every respect, to be an Englishman, even 
if I should not wish it?” M. de Bayonne seemed highly 
satisfied with my answer; and I afterwards made him 


laugh, by telling him what I had before said to one of | 


his countrymen, which he greatly approved. 

Some months after I had expected his arrival, Lord 
Mountstuart at length returned to Turin. I only waited 
for that event, to leave this city. We met without much 
interest. I had given him to understand, by my letters, 
that my health required a change of air; and after hav- 
ing returned the papers of the king into his hands, and 
given him an account of what had passed in his absence, 
I took leave of him, but not without some regret. I was 
sincerely attached to him. I did justice to all the good 
qualities with which he was endowed ; and when I met 
him in London, he testified the same predilection for 
me; and her ladyship received me as if she wished to 
make me forget every thing unpleasant that had hap- 
pened. 


—>>—- 


CHAPTER Vil. 


Reflections upon the great—Sir Horace Mann—Prince Craon— 
Viscount de C * *—Marquis de Narbonne. 

If I had profited by the frequent lessons which I had 
received of the dangers of forming connections with the 
great, it was now time for me to think of.aretreat. ‘The 
state of my fortune, my age, my taste for study, every 
thing called me to a retired life: but I was not yet cured 
of my rage for the society of the great. I must confess 
that, in my intercourse with them, I had acquired a re- 
finement in my manner of living, thinking, and even 
speaking, which rendered every thing that differed from 
it insupportable to me. I liked that urbanity, that taste, 
that elegance of manners and conversation, which were 
to be found in no other class of men so much as among 
them. I therefore resolved to form no more engage- 
ments of interest with them, to rely no more upon their 
promises, but merely to devote my time to those whose 
kindness and friendshipI had experienced. Armed with 
these precautions, I thought I might, without danger, not 


| only live in their circle, but perhaps still enjoy my inde- 


pendence among them. In this persuasion I determined 
to make a tour in Italy, again to view the beauties and 
antiquities of that charming country, and there pass my 
time until certain projects, then in embryo, were brought 
to maturity. 

I had not, for a long time, experienced greater satis- 
| faction in quitting any place, than I felt on this occasion 
| in leaving Turin. It was in the end of November; the 
| weather was very bad, and I was obliged to pass the 
night in a wretched inn at Crescentino. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I never found myself in a more tranquil and 
more contented frame of mind; and I slept eight hours 
upon a muleteer’s bed, a repose which I did not enjoy 





once during my stay at Turin. I wished to pass the 
| winter at Rome; but as I was in no hurry to get there, 
| I resolved to stay some days at Bologna and Florence, 
| the society of which places I was desirous of being bet- 
|ter acquainted with. I had letters for Cardinal Buon- 
compagni, legate of Bologna, who received me in the 
most cordial and most polite manner. Though he had 
attained the purple, he was not yet forty years old. He 
| was a very handsome man, possessed a great deal of 


| grace and dignity in his demeanour, and had much wit 
| and information, He began the conversation with me 
}in English, which he spoke and wrote with tolerable 
| facility ; and I had every reason to congratulate myself 
upon my desire to be introduced to aim. 

I had several acquaintances at Bologna : among others, 
Prince Lambertini, nephew of Pope Benedict X{V.; and 
| the Countess Bianchi, a French lady by birth, whom I 

had known at Turin, as well as her husband, and whom 
| | was very glad to see again. She was related, on her 
mother’s side, to several persons whom I loved and 
| esteemed in France, which, in some measure, contributed 
| to cement our acquaintance. She was niece of M. de 
Montauban, bishop of Nancy, and afterwards archbishop 
| of Auch; and of Madame de Clermont of the Palais 
Royale : and grand-daughter of the Count de Montauban, 
chamberlain to the Duke of Orleans, remarkable for his 
absence of mind, which was scarcely inferior to that of 
the famous Count de Brancas. I recollect one instance 
| among a thousand, which well deserves to be related. 
| One day, when he was attending the Duke of Orleans, 
the valet-de-chambre having brought him that prince’s 
coat, which it was his business to present, M. de Mon- 
| tauban, in a moment of inadvertency, immediately put 


| that there was scarcely any man for whom it might not 
serve as a great coat. The duke, who saw this mistake, 
made a sign to the valet not to notice it; and M. de 
Montauban, in his master’s coat, continued his reveries. 
The duke presently called him, and sent him with some 
message to the drawing-room of the Duchess of Char- 
tres, 


person remarked that he was wearing the Duke of Or- 
| leans’ coat as a great coat, though decorated with a star, 
and reaching to his heels. ‘The countess had a cousin, 
| who was also a Montauban by birth, and who was mar- 
| ried at Bologna, to M. de Marandoni; and it was singu- 

lar enough to see two French ladies of the same town 

and of the same family, married at the same time, in the 
| same city of Italy. 


| I did not stop long at Bologna, wishing to spend some | 


| time at Florence before I went to Rome. [ had the 
| pleasure to find the worthy and respectable Sir Horace 
| Mann, enjoying perfect health, and the veneration of all 
| the inhabitants of that city. He bad been nearly fifty 
| years minister of the King of England at Florence, and 


| Europe ; and during this long space of time he had not 
only never given the least displeasure to the people or to 
the court, but there was not a single individual there 
who had not some occasion to praise his kindness, his 
| liberality, his politeness, his complaisance, or his charity. 
| His prudence had conciliated all hearts ; his attentions 
| in society had merited the respect of the whole nobility ; 
and his engaging affubility had won the love of all his 
inferiors. I have twenty times seen the women and 
children among the common people point him out to 
each other, saying, “there is the Chevalier Mann.” 
When his carriage passed, people stopped, as before that 
of their sovereign, to salute him, and to obtain oné of 
his kind looks; and I saw, with inexpressible pleasure, 
the joy which his presence diffused over the countenances 





it on himself; though the duke was so exceedingly large | 


He ran thither, and could not comprehend what | 
. . | 
| excited the laughter of the assembly; till at last some | 


| was consequently the eldest of the diplomatic corps of | 


of all the good people of Florence. He was almost the 
only one to do the honours of the city to foreigners ; 
who never failed to provide themselves with letters for 
him, and to be received by him with all the politeness 
and cordiality possible. Besides the grand dinners which 
he gave upon all occasions, his house was open every 
Saturday throughout the year, and in the summer his 
gardens were illuminated. An assembly was held there, 
aud it had the appearance of a public entertainment. 
Such was the excellent man whose fiiendship I had the 
honour to possess. I had for twenty years maintained 
an epistolary correspondence with him, and had seen 
him very often in the different visits I had made to Flo- 
rence. I stopped there this time solely on his account. 
We were often together, and I scarcely ever knew a man 
whose conversation afforded so inexhaustible a fund of 
amusing instruction. He possessed exquisite good sense, 
consummate experience in business, a prodigious memo- 
ry, a placid cheerfulness, and unequaled aflubility. At 
my return from Rome to Florence, it was not my inten 
tion to remain there Jong; but seeing that my company 
gave him pleasure, F laid aside all the engagements I had 
formed to give him more of my time. 

Among the charms of Sir Horace Mann's conversa~ 
tion, the number of anecdotes with which his memory 
was stored was not the least. He bad seen the extine- 
tion of the house of Medici, the accession of the house 
of Lorraine at Florence, and three generations of al} the 
traveling nobility of Europe ; and | had fall leisure to 
satisfy my curiosity upon many subjects, which it would 
have been difficult to find any where but in his memory. 
He acquainted me with several circumstances relative to 
Gaston de Medicis, which certainly wil} never find a 
place in history. I was very curious tu know the cha- 
racter of the Prince de Craon, and of severa} other con- 
siderable personages of that time; and he painted them 
so well that I now seem to have lived with them, 

The Prince de Craon, father of Prince de Beauveau, 
possessed all the qualities which constitute a great noble- 
}man. He was rich, magnificent, noble, and frank ; had 
|} an elevated mind; and found every thing easy, because 
| he never looked at difficulties, not even where they really 
existed, and was always ready to cut the Gordian knot 
when he could not untie it. He came to Florence in 
| the latter years of Gaston de Medicis, with the title of 
| minister plenipotentiary, to be in readiness to take pos~ 
| session of Tuscany in the name of the Duke of Lor- 
raine at the death of Gaston, which did not appear very 
| distant. ‘The grandees and nobles were eager to pay 
| their court to him; and each asked to be appeinted to 
| one of the first offices when they should become vacant, 
| by a change of masters. He wished to keep on good 
terms with every body; and was never embarrassed for 





| an answer, because he promised the same place to twenty 
different persons. When the Grand Duke Gaston died, 
and it was in contemplation to appoint the various offi- 
| cers, each of the candidates reminded him of his zeal, 
| and of the promises which he liad received. He could 
not satisfy all, having promised the same plaee to seve- 
ral; so that the greater number complained of him; and, 
in his astonishment at their doing so, he said to Sir 
Horace: “ What singular people these Florentines are ! 
| They take civilities for engagements.” 
| Nota foreigner of distinction came to Florence who 
did not pay a visit to Sir Horace Mann and dine at his 
| house, which prodaced a variety of company highly 
| amusing to an observer. .I saw there one dav, among 
‘others, M. de * * *, ambassador of France at Naples, 
| who was returning to Paris. Alter dinner a fine pteture 
| of Raphael was brought to be disposed of; for it was 
said that the ambassador was an amateur, who paid well 
| for the capital works of great masters. All the com- 
pany agreed in praising the picture ; particularly the de- 
sign, in which Raphael surpassed ail other painters. 
Upon this the ambassador expressed himself as follows : 
« Well, really, this is not bad; not bad, 1 assure you:” 
| and then taking out his pencil, «* However, I would have 
| altered something in the outline of this arm, and of that 
leg, in this manner. See: it seems to me that this 
would be better.” We looked at each other, and smiled ; 
and could not sufficiently wonder at the ignorance of a 
man of the world, who had the presumption to think 
himself capable of correcting the design of Raphael. 

I was very near being implicated in a quarrel with a 
Chevaiier B- , who seeing me one day with Sir Ho- 
| race Mann, came up to me with the greatest forwardness, 
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exclaiming: “ Ah! are you there, my dear sir? I am 


deavour to do this. I had letters for Cardinal Zelada: I 


delighted to see you!” From this salutation, any one | was acquainted with the Cardinals de Lances, de Bernis, 


would have taken us for the best of friends in the world : 


the truth was, that I had seen this person sometimes at | in seconding my good intentions. There is no class of 


Turin; but had never spoken to him, and did not even 
know his name, which I was obliged to ask him. He | 
was so much offended with my ignorance, as to be angry 
with me; and I had great difficulty in bringing him to 
reason. ‘The Marquis de Narbonne made a happy sally 
upon a similar occasion. He was one day accosted at 
Versailles by a gentleman whom he recollected to have 
seen frequently in the country, but whose name he had 
never known. ‘The gentleman, running up to him, said: 
« Ah! my dear friend, how do you do?” « Very well, 
my dear friend,” said the marquis, looking at him ; “ but 
pray, who are you ?” 


—<> 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Anecdote of Don Antonio—Signora Maria Pizzelli—New pro- 


posal of the Duke of Northuinberland. 


I never visited any man with whom I could spend 
more time alone, without being tired, than with Sir Ho- 
race Mann. This must be attributed to that desire which 
he evinced, rather to display the goodness of his heart 
than the brilliancy of his wit; and I have always re- 
marked, that a great fund of good nature is a much bet- 
ter preservative against ennui than all the powers of the | 
most brilliant imagination. Besides, to live upon terms 
of good understanding with mankind, wedo not so much | 
require their wit as theit indulgence. How frequently 
does it happen indeed, that we are fatigued with a man | 
of wit and knowledge ; whereas, we are never tired of a 
good and honest heart. We feel the superiority of the | 
one in spite of ourselves, and it puts a constraint on us; | 
we find ourselves out of our place with them. As to 
good-nature, on the contrary, we do not suppose ourselves 
to yield, in that respect, to any one. We are at ease 
with good people: but ennui follows very close upon 
constraint, and when we experience that, we are soon 
disposed to part. I do not know whether a certain Don 
Antonio * *, secretary to the Spanish embassy at Turin, 
regulated his conduct by this principle ; I only remember, 
that the Count d’Aguilar, his ambassador, desired once 
very much to take him into the country with him; but 
he would never go. The ambassador urged him to tell 
him the reason of his refusal; “ Because,” said the 
secretary, “I should get tired of your excellency, and 
your excellency would get tired of me; and it is, there- 
fore, better for each of us to stay at home.” Perché 
secchero vuestra excellenza, vuestra excellenza mi sec- 
chera, e per questo, 2 meglio ch’ io stia a casa mia. 

The inclement season was approaching, and I wished 
to pass the winter at Rome ; I therefore quitted Florence, 
though with regret, resolved to make a longer stay there 
upon my return, I was impatient, once more, to see 
this metropolis of the world, for which I bad always en- 
tertained the greatest predilection, and particularly to be 
near Signora Maria Pizzelli, who, of all the women I 
knew, was the one for whom I had always felt the most 
sincere friendship; I had the greatest esteem for the ex- 
cellence of her understanding, and the uprightness and 
frankness of her character; I admired the superiority of 
her genius and her talents, which were incessantly de- 
veloping themselves in some new way ; but I particularly 
adinired in her that sweetness of temper which was proof 
against every trial, that extreme sensibility for every 
thing which concerned her friends, and that zeal for their 
glory, which possessed her whole heart. She was the 
first who made ine fee] how amiable these qualities ap- 
peared to others; and I was so fully persuaded of their 
influence, that, in endeavouring to imitate them, I made 
it my duty to possess the same virtues; or if I did not 
always find them naturally in myself, at least to assume 
their effects. Perhaps the desire I had to resemble her, 
in this respect, had made her discover a conformity of 
sentiments in me which inspired her with the tender 
friendship she always evinced for me; that which I had 
vowed to her did not allow me to be indifferent respect- 
ing her fate. Her husband was not rich, and she did 
not enjoy that ease which suited her situation in society 
and the elevation of her mind: I therefore determined 

to go to Rome, in the hope that the great number of 
friends I had there might enable me to ameliorate her 
circumstances. My first care, on my arrival, was to en- 











Gerdil, and Visconti; but I received no aid from them 


men less disposed to oblige than the cardinals at Rome, 
nor any more occupied in employing their influence in 
promoting their own views, particularly those who are 
excluded from the popedom. Having nothing more to 
expect, they become indifferent, and feel no desire to 
oblige any one. 

At Rome I led the life which was most suited to my 
mind and inclination : the day was devoted to researches 
congenial with my taste, or in walking in the retired 
gardens, in which that city abounds more than any other 
in Europe ; the evening was spent in a circle of friends 
assembled at Signora Maria’s, and sometimes in the grand 
assemblies at the house of Cardinal de Bernis; the Span- 
ish ambassador; Prince Rezzonico, senator of Rome ; 
the Princess Santa-Croce, and M. de Bayonne. I never 
was more free, more tranquil, and more happy ; when I 
received letters from the Duke of Northumberland and 
my friend Langlois, the same whose advice had drawn 
me from my retirement in the country, to accompany 
Lord Mountstuart to Turin. He was then under secre- 


tary of state in the office of foreign affairs under Lord | 


Stormont. He was really fond of me; an acquaintance 
of twenty years had insensibly grown into friendship, 
and he took all the interest of a true friend in my fate. 
He was very much with the Duke of Northumberland, 
and I had informed him of every thing that had passed 
between us; of my attachment to the duke, of my ser- 
vices to his family, of his offers and my refusal. He 
undertook to induce my return to England, by persuad- 
ing that nobleman to serve me in a manner more worthy 
of himself and of me. He frequently conversed with 
him relative to me; and finding that he regretted his not 
having been able to attach me wholly to himself, he 
persuaded him to write to me, pressing me to return to 
him; and he himself wrote to me, offering, in the duke’s 
name, an annuity for life of five bundred pounds, if I 
would give him my society for the short time he had to 
live. 

This offer was different from that which he had made 
me some years before, inasmuch as the pension was for 
life: it would have tempted many other persons ; but I 
was not to be shaken. I replied in vague terms to the 
duke’s letter; but I opened my heart to my friend. I 
wrote to him, that I found the greatest repugnancy in 
myself to enter into an engagement, founded upon prin- 
ciples so opposite as interest and affection; that I was 
hurt at the idea of receiving a compensation, in money, 
for the proofs of friendship which I should give to the 
Duke of Northumberland; that my delicacy would be 
wounded, at seeing my sentiments and my cares valued 
at so much a year; that if the duke had, in the least, 
excited my gratitude, he would have perceived that was 


the strongest tie by which he could attach me to him; | 


but that I well saw it was impossible to raise in him that 
idea, and I could not resolve to accept his proposal. 

I was not at all surprised that a man who enjoyed 
£50,000 a year should sacrifice the hundredth part of it 
to have a friend always with him; but I could not take 
upon me to sell my feelings, and to set a price upon my 
attentions and my friendship. It seemed to me that, if 
I acquiesced in this engagement, it was possible that the 
duke might have looked upon all the marks of zeal and 
affection which I should show him, as the fruits of his 
money ; and nothing more was necessary to cool my 
zeal, and to chill the most lively ardour I might have 
felt in proving my attachment. Besides, I no longer 
possessed that pliancy of mind, necessary to make my 
manner of life subservient to his; and I had latterly 


been so much accustomed to live according to my own | 


most remarkable. He was the youngest of a noble fani. 
ly of Genoa, and was destined for the church ; when he 
found means to be appointed minister of his republic at 
the court of Madrid. He pleased the King of Spain, 
who thought he saw talents in him, which, however, he 
did not possess; but he knew how to assume the ap. 
pearance of them, and seemed to be the only man capa. 
ble of prosecuting successfully a negotiation which was 
then going on with Holland! The court of Spain asked 
him of the republic of Genoa, and he was sent minister 
of Spain to the Hague; and from thence he went am. 
bassador to Paris ; signed, on the part of Spain, the treaty 
of peace of Versailles in 1763; and it was on that oc. 
casion that he was made Duke and Grandee of Spain.* 
Some time after, the Duke de Grimaldi was appointed 
minister and secretary of state for foreign affairs ; but 
having been afterwards disgraced, he was sent ambassa. 
dor to Rome by the King of Spain: such was the mild. 
ness of his disposition; and indeed he had shown the 
same clemency towards the Count d’Aranda and the 
Marquis de Squillaci, in appointing them ambassadors at 
Paris and Vienna, after having removed them from the 
office of secretary of state. But, although he was deco- 
rated with the title, he did not possess the confidence of 
the Spanish ministry ; and the Chevalier Azara, with 
the name of agent of the court, was, in fact, the person 
who transacted all the business, while the ambassador 
had the reputation. The Duke de Grimaldi, forgetting 
that, though a Genoese, he was honoured with the em- 
bassy of Spain, was the first to think it strange that | 
should have exercised the functions of minister of Eng. 
land, as I had been born in France ; and having taken it 
fully into his head that he was a good Spaniard, would 
have thought himself betraying his adopted country by 
being polite to the English: he therefore never invited 
them to his table, and scarcely spoke to them when he 
met them at his assemblies, which were the most brilliant 
in Rome. 

One day, when I was at one of these assemblies, I saw 
| there the Countess of Albany, (whom I had long been 
| very desirous of knowing,) daughter of Prince de Stol- 
| berg; she was, for some years, canoness of Mons: I had 
| seen her, for the first time, at Brussels, in 1771. The 
| courts of France and Spain, desiring to see the family 
| of Stuart kept up, cast their eyes upon that young lady, 
| who was then nineteen years old, to give her to the son 
of the Chevalier de Saint George, so celebrated by his 
| pretensions to the throne of Great Britain, and by his 
unfortunate expeditions, The marriage was performed ; 
| but it did not fulfil the views of the two courts, as the 
| pretender hai no children. At the death of his father, 
| who lived at Rome, where he had always been treated as 
| a king, the pope refused to acknowledge him, which in- 
| duced him to retire with his lady to Florence, where he 
| took the title of Count of Albany, and was content to 
live in the greatest privacy. 

The courts of France and Spain had agreed to give 
the Count of Albany a pension on account of his mar- 
| riage; bat the court of France wishing to retain half of 
| the pension enjoyed by his father, he refused to receive 
any thing, and indemnified himself by his acrimony, 
| upon all occasions, against France and the French. I 

have too great a respect for the misfortunes and high 
birth of this prince to paint his private life, which was 
| so unworthy of the great part he had acted in the world. 
Whether it was that his misfortunes had soured his tem- 
| per, or that the inactivity in which he was obliged to live 








| had broken his spirit, it is but too true that these two 
' melancholy circumstances, added to an extreme dis- 

proportion of age, and to all the disgusts which arise 
| from it, had made him a husband whom it was difficult 
| for a young and amiable wife to tolerate. 


The Countess of Albany was, by her figure, her man- 


taste, that I should have found myself very litt!e disposed | ners, her mind, her character, and her situation, a woman 


to follow that of another. 


I at last refused the offer of | who was most generally interesting. She was of a 


the Duke of Northumberland, advantageous as it was to | middling stature, but very well made, and extremely fair : 
my fortune; I formed a firm resolution to seek for hap- | she iad uncommonly fine eyes, teeth perfectly beautiful, 
piness only in myself, and I am now always congratulat- a noble and gentle air, an unaffected, elegant, and modest 


ing myself for having followed that determination. 
—<>>— 
CHAPTER IX. 
Countess of Albany—Count Alfieri—Mr. Gehegan. 


The Duke de Grimaldi was, at that time, ambassador 
from Spain at the court of Rome: his fortune had been 


deportment; her mind, which was cultivated by the 


* The court of Madrid had so little confidence in the 
capacity of the Duke de Grimaldi, that they gave full 
powers to the Duke de Choiseul, without the knowledge 
of the Spanish ambassador, who was himself ignorant 
that it was the Duke de Choiseul who decided upon the 








interests of Spain. 
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reading of the best authors, had acquired a just discern- 
ment and a great facility of judgment in works of taste. 

The Count Alfieri, a Piedmontese by birth, a man of 

genius, a great poet, and of an agreeable figure, had seen 
the Countess of Albany, and was deeply sensible of her 
merit. Endowed with extraordinary talents, of a liberal 
mind, and of a lofty and independent character, he had 
never been able to accommodate himself to the uniform 
and narrow style which he was obliged to adopt at the 
court of Turin. He renounced living there altogether ; 
and in order the more easily to obtain permission, he re- 
linquished his Piedmont estates to his relations, reserving 
to himself about thirteen hundred pounds a year, which 
he could command wherever he went. Being of a se- 
rious disposition, which disgusted him with the tumult of 
the world, he had given himself entirely up to the society 
of the Countess of Albany, who led a retired life, and 
was greatly constrained by the caprices of her husband. 
The Count Alfieri knew how to please the prince, and, 
for several years, had divided his time between study and 
the company of the countess, whose misfortunes he 
softened by his friendship and by the charms of his so- 
ciety. Driven to extremities by many revolting scenes, 
the Countess of Albany resolved to free herself from the 
tyranny of her husband. The plan was concerted with 
the Count Alfieri, who was already versed in the art of 
forming plots by writing tragedies. Before it was put 
in execution, the consent of the grand duke was ob- 
tained: he was informed of the whole extent of the de- 
signs which they had in view: his permission was at 
that time only asked for her to enter a convent at Flo- 
rence, and to remain there under the protection of his 
royal highness. 

The difficulty was to devise measures to get her out 
of the Count of Albany’s hands. He incessantly beat 
his wife, never suffered her to be away from him, and 
when he was obliged to lose sight of her, he locked her 
up. In her walks to mass, whenever she wished to go, 
he was constantl with her. In this difficulty, recourse 
was had to a female friend of the countess, who loved 
her and pitied her destiny; and to a friend of that lady, 
who lived with her. Both were frequently at the Count 
of Albany’s house, frequently of the countess’s parties in 
her walks, and the only persons proper to second her 
project. 

Madame Orlandini (that was the name of the lady) 
was born of Irish parents, of the family of the famous 
Duke of Ormond. Her father had been a general in the 
service of the house of Austria, and had married her to 
General Orlandini, a Florentine cavalier, whose widow 
she was. To an attracting figure, she joined an accom- 
plished mind and a natural goodness of heart, which 
were apparent in her countenance; with a desire to 
please, which never failed of accomplishing i‘s object. 
Mr. Gehegan, an Irish gentleman, was strongly attached 
to her. Having quitted the service of England, contrary 
to the wishes of his father, he had come to Florence 
burthened with the weight of paternal displeasure, and 
consequently not overburthened with money. This cir- 
cumstance renders young men timid in society, and Mr. 
Gehegan was a proof of it: but Madame Orlandini, who 
had for several years held M. de Brabantine, minister of 
France, in herchains, noticed Mr. Gehegan, and showed 
him those obliging attentions which aflect a feeling heart 
with the most lively gratitude, and make the greater im- 
pression, as they are the less expected. Mr. Gehegan, 
from that time, gave himself up wholly to the pleasure 
of paying court to Madame Orlandini. He was young, 
extremely well made, had a fine face, and was full of 
vigour both of body and mind. He carried on his fore- 
head the stamp of an honest and feeling heart; and he 
particularly showed that gentleness of deportment, which 
is not incompatible with courage, and which has an ir- 
resistible effect upon the hearts of women. In fact, 
Madame Orlandini did not resist him; she sacrificed the 
minister of France to Mr. Gehegan, who attached him- 
self so firmly to her that their connection became the 

true model of fidelity. During several years they were 
never seen separated fiom each other; they lived under 
the same roof; they were secretly married; but motives 
of interest, on the part of Madame Orlandini, prevented 
them from acknowledging it. However, Mr. Gehegan 
made his peace with his father, who allowed him an an- 
nuity sufficient for the moderate state in which he lived. 
Phe day being fixed for the execution of the project, 
Madame Orlandini came to breakfast at the Count of 


Albany’s house; and, after breakfast, she proposed to go 
to the convent of the Bianchatti, to see some works of 
the nuns, in which they were considered to excel. The 
Countess of Albany agreed to be of the party, if the count 
had no objection: he consented, and they all set out to- 
gether. They went to the convent, where they found, as 
if by chance, Mr. Gehegan. The countess went in with 
Madame Orlandini, and going on before, they were soon 
at the top of the staircase, had the door quickly opened, 
and shut it again hefore the count could get up. Mr. Ge- 
hegan, who had handed up the ladies, said, seeing him 
coming quite out of breath, “ Count, these nuns are very 
unmannerly ; they have shut the door upon me, and will 
not let me in with the ladies.” “Oh! I will soon make 
them open it,” replied the count; and he knocked a long 
time, without receiving any answer. At last the abbess 
came to the grate, to declare that his lady had chosen 
that house for her asylum, and that she remained there 
under the protection of the grand duchess. The Count 
of Albany, surprised and indignant, was obliged to with- 
draw, with rage in his heart, at having been tricked in 
such a manner; and reflecting afterwards that Mr. Ge- 
hegan might be an accomplice in the elopement of the 
countess, he expressed his anger towards him upon seve- 
ral occasions, swearing that he would take terrible ven- 
geance, and would have him caned as he deserved. Mr. 
Gehegan, to whom these speeches were reported, wrote 
him a letter, in which he gave him to understand, that 
he was not a man to pass over such menaces unnoticed ; 
and taking his letter himself to the count’s, he informed 
him, that he came to know whether it was true that he 
had allowed himself to make use of such language con- 
cerning him, and that he would wait below for his an- 
swer, The Count of Albany, struck with the courage 
of a man who had come to brave his indignation even 
in his own house, did not think it advisable to drive him 
to extremities, and therefore replied, by one of his gen- 
tlemen, that the reports which had been made to him 
were fabricated, and that he had a very particular esteem 
for him. 

In the mean time the Countess of Albany, who was by 


her brother-in-law, Cardinal York, and gained him over 
ed to her that she should come to Rome, and live with 


tection. It was feared that the Count of Albany, if he 


still better, the Count Alfieri and Mr, Gehegan, both dis- 


box, until they arrived at a certain distance from F'lo- 
rence; and disposed as they were, it would have been 
difficult to have rescued the countess from them. She 
accordingly arrived safely at Rome, where she was re- 


house suitable to her rank, She also wrote to the Queen 
of France, to reclaim the pension offered to, her husband 


sixty thousand livres a year. The pope also gave her 
twenty-five thousand, so that she enjoyed an income 
which was quite sufficient for her desires. ‘To complete 


and having found the means of pleasing the cardinal, as 
he had done his brother, he had his permission to visit 
the countess as often as he chose, in spite of the repre- 
sentations of the Count of Albany, who frequently wrote 
to the cardinal his brother, reproaching him with his un- 
just partiality to his wife. 

—<>>— 


CHAPTER X. 
Duchillou returns to Florence ; design which he forms of settling 
there—Portrait of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

I was so well pleased with the new mode of life which 
I had chosen, andI enjoyed such perfect liberty, that I 
was more and more confirmed in my resolution of re- 
nouncing all other advantages to preserve it. In order 
the better to secure my independence, I would not even 
form any establishment, for fear of being subjected to it. 
I always traveled in a good English post-chaise, in which 
I had a portable desk for my papers, and a number of 
favourite books in different languages; so that when I 








no means disposed to pass her life in a convent, wrote to | 


so completely to her interests, that his eminence propos- | 
| still more, suffer in the opinion of the English ministers ; 


him, and prevailed upon the pope to grant her his pro- | 
were informed of this design, might carry off his wife on | 


the way’; and they provided against that circumstance, | 
by having her escorted by some horsemen ; and what was | 


was obliged to stop, I found myself as well settled at an | 





| 
| 


} 


guised and well armed, took their place upon the coach- | 


ceived with all possible regard by the cardinal, who grant- | 


ed her a pension, and gave her an establishment in his | 
| with attention. The Florentines have no national vanity, 


upon the occasion of his marriage; and she obtained | 


inn as if I had been in my own closet. ‘The authors 
which I preferred, as much from taste as from a wish nct 
to forget the languages [ had taken so much pains to 
learn, were, in Hebrew, the Bible; in Greek, Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, Diogenes, and some detached pieces of 
Plato and Xenophon; in Latin, the orations of Cicero 
against Cataline, Tacitus, Cesar, Horace, and Virgil; in 
French, Racine, Telemaque, D’Alembert’s Preliminary 
Discourse to the Encyclopedia, Father Andre’s Essay on 
the Beautiful, the works of the poet Rousseau and of 
Deshoulieres, the Conversation of Marshal d’Hocquin- 
court with Father Canage de Saint Evremont, and the 
Travels of Bauchamont and La Chapelle; in English, 
some works of Pope, Addison, and Thomson; in Ger- 
man, Weiland’s Agathon and Diogenes; in Spanish, 
Don Quixote, and the Diana of Gil-Polo; in Poringuese, 
Camoens; in Italian, Ariosto, Tasso, and Petrarch. 
To these works of taste I added the Historical Dic- 
tionary in thirteen octavo volumes, the Historical and 
Chronological Tablets of Lengle Dufresnoy, and some 
dictionaries of Natural History and the more abstruse 
sciences. I could thus flatter myself with always having 
with me, not only an inexhaustible fund of amusing 
reading, but also every necessary help for clearing up 
immediately any doubts which might arise in my mind. 
I thought that I should please the reader by enumerating 
this little flying library; not that I have the presumption 
to believe that a better choice cannot be made, but be- 
cause I have found that it has very generally pleased, and 
that several persons have desired to have a list of it. 

In the mean time I was solicited by my friends, t» re- 
turn to them in England; Madame de Boufflers, on the 
other hand, pressed me to come to Chanteloup. She was 
commissioned by the Duke and Duchess de Choiseul, 
and the Duchess de Grammont, to prevail upon me to 
come, and had engaged to be of the party. Nething 
could have been more agreeable to my inclinations than 
to meet such good company; but the situation of my 
affairs prevented me. It was at the time that the Ameri- 
can war had created a great sensation both in England 
and in France. I was afraid that the conversation would 
be full of national reflections, and not having entirely re- 
linquished my diplomatic character, I thought I might 
give umbrage to government by my stay, and what was 


I judged it more prudent, therefore, to defer seeing my 
friends to another time; and having received a letter from 
Lord Algernon Percy, who wrote to me that he was 
going to Italy, and invited me to join him, I met this no- 
bleman at Florence, and passed some time with him there. 

It is necessary to make some stay in that town, to be 
able to appreciate the genius and character of its inhabit- 
ants. I have never found any people who unite, like 
themselves, such abundance of talent and wit with such 
simplicity of manners and good-nature. I found those 
qualities there more than any where else, among the no- 
bility whom I most frequented, although I visited also 
several citizen’s houses, and observed the lower classes 


though many have it with much less pretensions to it. 
They do justice to strangers, and treat and welcome them 
with affability. The ladies are extremely amiable, they 


| have that gentleness. that goodness, and that engaging 


her happiness, the Count Alfieri came to settle at Rome; | 





| manner, which is so well suited to their sex. They have 


not the grace of French women, nor the noble deport- 
ment of the English, nor the studied air of the German 
or Duteh. They are satisfied with having a manner 
which is naturaliy their own; and I have seldom seen 
women less affected, and of whom one could more easily 


| see the character, in the countenance and manner, than 
| in those of Florence. 
| if they had not been cast in the same mould with the 
| women of the nations I have just mentioned. Ina word, 
| I believe that if their education was as much taken care 


This occasions them to appearas 


of as that of other women, they would not be inferior to 
them. 

If I had not been as much upon my guard as [ was, 
against amour-propre, I should have been inclined to 
have a high opinion of myself, after the very flattering 
distinctions with which I was received by the Grand Duke 
of ‘Tuscany. I was never in his presence without his 
taking me aside. One evening in particular, when there 
was a féte at court, on account of the arrival of the 
Duchess of Parma, the grand duke did me the honour to 
converse with me during the whole time of the assembly, 
upon the most important points which could interest a 
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DUTENS’ MEMOIRS. 














prince—the art of governing, and of conciliating the af- 
fection of his people. There is not any sovereign who 
could discourse better upon a subject which was the con- 
tinual object of his study. He also appeared to me to 
have, as far as I could judge, just ideas and views. The 
happy consequences of his labours, in the government of 
his dominions, is an indisputable proof of what I have 
said. Since his accession to the throne, he has made 
very excellent roads through all parts of Tuscany, culti- 
vated the barren lands, drained immense marshes, and 
above all the Val di Chiana, which is at this time the 
Lest cultivated land in Europe. He has abolished the 
inquisition, reduced the number of convents, and put an 
end to the abuse of sending money to Rome te purchase 
dispensations, which the bishops ought to give gratis. 
He has simplified the government, retrenched the num- 
ber of places, and established several very fine institu- 
tions. Among other things, he has considerably enlarg- 
wd ihe gallery, and has established a college of physic, of 
natural history, of botany, of anatomy, and of astrono- 
my, which last is the grandest plan of the kind I have 
ever knewn. We are astonished how a prince, with so 
Jimited a revenue, and having a numerous family, could 
have executed such great designs. It is true that he sa- 
crifices nothing to pomp; that the domestic arrangements 
of his family are as well regulated as those of a private 
individaal, and that in the public administration he is his 
ows prime minister. By means of this wise conduct, he 
is able to give to the general good of his subjects, that 
whieh he refuses to luxury, to pleasure, and to dissipa- 
tion, One of the great objects of expense to the grand 
duke, is the education of his children: the best nanaged 
of aay course I have ever seen among princes. I have 
had the opportunity to judge for myself, having had the 
hondur to be often near the archdukes, and being inti- 
matey acquainted with their governors. At fourteen 
years of age the Archduke Francis* had the understand- 
ing and mind of a man; and what is very rare in the 
instraction of princes, they inculcated a mistrust of them- 
selves, with an affable deportment; while they paid great 
uttention te make them understand that they have, even 
by their existence, a bond of union with every man, and 
that the great degree of power they have received from 
dieavea, imposes upon them the great task of making 
their subjects happy, 


The police: established in the dominions of the grand | court of law. Follow my advice; order your coach, and | 
«luke i¢ so sure, that I do not know any country, not | let us go and drink tea with Lady 


ven excepting France, where there is less disorder. 


| knew Lady 





passing soine days there. It was a fine summer’s even- 
ing: she had company to supper, and while the 

was preparing, she was taking the air with some of the 
ladies who had come to sup with her. There were among 
others, the Duchess of Biron, the Prineess d’Henin, 
Madame de Damas, and several other ladies and gentle- 
men. 

As soon as Madame de Boufflers saw me at a dis- 
tance, she came alone to meet me, and said to me, after 
the first compliments, “ Do you know that I feel myself 
very much perplexed! Lady is at Paris, and she 
is just now come to sup with me.” “ Well, madam, 
and what, pray, is there very extraordinary in that?” 
“ How !” replied she ; “ you do not then know her story ? 
She was detected by her husband, who has spread the 
scandalous report. She has retired to France, has taken 
a house in this neighbourhood, and she has the assurance 
to come to sup with me. I do not know what to do, for 
none of my friends will speak to her.” «I can scarcely 
think,” said I, “ that what you have been told is true. 
The best thing that you can do, in my opinion, is to de- 
clare to your friends that you believe nothing of what is 
reported of her, and to act accordingly. Besides,” said 
I, “are you not, as well as those ladies, intimately ac- 
quainted with Madame de T: , who is exactly in the 
same predicament, even supposing the story to be true.” 
I made allusion to the adventure mentioned in the se- 
cond chapter of the fourth part of these memoirs. She 
was surprised to find me so well informed, forgetting 
that she herself had told me the anecdote in question 
ten years before. She followed my advice; and as I 
, I seated myself near her, and helped 
to keep her in countenance during supper. 

The next day the very Madame de T , of whom 
I have just spoken, came to dine with Madame de Bouf- 
flers, and after dinner began the conversation: “ Would 
you believe it,” said she, “ Lady has had the im- 
pudence to come to see me. I have not received her, 
and I am determined not to return her visit.” Madame 
de Boufflers admitted that she was right. “ Come, 
ladies,” said I, “a little indulgence for others. Who 
knows if this poor Lady may not be a victim to 
calumny, merely because she is young and handsome. 
I have made it an established rule not to believe this 
kind of criminitions, unless proved by the decision of a 




















I succeeded 





| in persuading them. We went there, and passed a very 


Any ene may travel through the whole of Tuscany with | pleasant evening. 


his purse in his hand. During the long stay that I made 


| 


Some days afterwards, on my return to Paris, I found 


at Florence, | did not hear of any capital crime having | that all the English agreed that the unhappy story of 


®een committed there, nor of one public execution. 


The press, that just thermometer of the liberty of a peo- | 


ple, is neither too much constrained by superstition or 


despotism, ner too much given to licentiousness ; but is | 


wery properly kept within the limits agreeable to de- 
ceney, te the morals, and to the progress of the human 
understanding. 

In short, I found so many advantages united together 


in Fierengg, by the mildness of the climate, of the go- | 


vernment, and of the disposition of the inhabitants, that | 


in spite ef my predilection for Paris, for London, and 
other eities of great resort, I should have remained there 
to this heur, if indispensable ebligations had not com- 
pelled me to quit it. 


—— 
CHAPTER XI, 
Paris—Antenil—The Countess de Boufflers—Lady ——, 


Every thing required my presence in London. 
desire of seeing again Mr. Mackenzie and his lady, whose 
esieem and affection I could flatter myself L possessed, 
the waut of money, the necessity of repose, and that 
gratitede which would no longer permit me to absent 


myself from the country which had adopted me, alto- | 


gether determined me to return. Nevertheless I could 
not resist the desire that [ had to visit my brilliant ac- 
quaintances at Paris; and I arrived at that capital at the 
end of June, 1783. 

{ had nothing more at heart than to pay a visit to 
Madame de Boufflers. She was at her country-house at 
Auteuil, five miles from Paris. I had am inténtion of 


* At present the Emperor Francis II. 


{ This was written in 1783. 


The | 





Lady was as well authenticated as it could have 
been by the decision of a competent tribunal; and I had 
myself letters from London, which would no Jonger al- 
low me to entertain a doubt of the facet. I received, 
some days afterwards, an invitation from Lady to 
dine with her; but thinking that I had done enough for 
her in charity, I excused myself in the best manner pos- 
sible, and have never seen her since, 

I knew this lady in her youth. To high birth, and a 
very pleasing figure, she joined: talents and wit, which, 
unhappily for her, were not governed by reflection, to 
which her misfortune must be attributed: she had a 
share of vanity which marred all her good qualities. She 
fancied herself formed for great adventures, and that she 
should act an extraordinary part in the world, She be- 
came sentimental and romantic. I perceived a change 
in her; I gave her a hint of it; and reminded her that 
she run a risk of becoming the heroine of a romance. 
Six weeks afterwards she had an intrigue, which made 
her shunned by the women of her rank. She then lost 
all delicacy, and her old friends forsook her. She thought 
to consdle herself for their loss, by giving brilliant fétes, 
and invitatiofs to dinners and suppers. ‘This, indeed, 
procured her the company of some ladies, who were not 
very scrupulous. She had strangers, flatterers, and para- 
sites; but she did not feel recompemsed by their intimacy, 
for the loss of that consideration which good conduct 
gives to women of her rank and birth. 








—p_— 


CHAPTER XII. 
Chanteloup—The Duke de Choiseul—Madame du Barry. 


I pass over the little time that I spemt in Paris, that I 
may mention Chanteloup, where the Duke and Duchess 





| 
| 


| 





de Choiseul and my friend the Abbe Barthelemy pressed 
me to visit them. 

I was received with the most flattering testimonies of 
friendship. M. de Choiseul was no longer in disgrace, 
and Chanteloup was more frequented than ever. What 
contributed greatly to the charms of this society, was a 
part of the character of the Duke de Choiseul, of which 
I have not made mention in the fourth part of these me- 
muirs. I will now speak of it. 

One day, as I wag in the carriage with the Duchess 
de Choiseul and the Abbe Barthelemy, ber grace said to 
me, “ Mr, D——, I have a favour to ask of you, which 
you must grant me.” « With a great deal of pleasure,” 
said I, “ madam, if the thing is in my power.” “So 
much in your power,” replied she, “ that I do not hesi- 
tate to require your word of honour that you will do 
what I wish.” “My confidence in you, madam,” an- 
swered IJ, “does not permit me to refuse it you.” “It 
is this,” said she: “you have traveled a great deal ; 
you have seen a great deal; and I believe that I 
shall not be wrong if I say. that you understand man- 
kind well. I am curious to know what you think 
of M. de Choiseul, of his particular character. I know 
that you are sincere; and, to put your delieacy at 
ease, I promise you, if you desire it, that it shall be a 
secret between us.” I would have excused myself, by 
saying that it did not become me to judge of the Duke 
de Choiseul; but the duchess insisted. She had obtain- 
ed my word, and required me to keep it. “ Well, ma- 
dam,” said I, “since you will be obeyed, I will endeavour 
to comply. You do not expect from me that I should 
describe the political character of the Duke de Choiseul ; 
it is for Europe to decide on that. I shall only speak of 
what strikes me most particular about him in society. 
Now, although he has a great deal of sense apd wit, it 
is not on those accounts that he appears amiable: it is 
rather for a quality which we rarely see united with wit. 
In-short, in one word, I like M. de Choiseul because he 
is a good sort of a man: un bon homme.” « What, 
truly, now,” said she, with vivacity, “do you think him 
un bon homme ?” “ Yes,” replied I; “ he has sense and 
and wit enough to bear the epithet, without running any 
risk of the interpretation which is commonly given to 
it.” “Mon Dieu!” cried she, clapping her hands to- 
gether, “ what pleasure you give me by saying so.” We 
bad scarcely returned, before she ran to the apartment of 
her husband to tell him our conversation ; and when be- 
fore dinner I appeared in the drawing-room, he came up 
to me, and, shaking me by the hand, said softly, “I am 
delighted that you think me a good sort of man; and E 
beg you to believe that I am truly sensible of the com> 
pliment.” 

In truth, the Duke de Choiseul had that goodness of 
heart, that simplicity, which shows itself im the most in- 
different actions. He bad not the smallest degree. of 
rancour; and he gave a tolerably strong proof of it with 
respect to Madame du Barry, who had been the cause of 
his disgrace. : 

While I was at Chanteloup, the Duke de Choiseul 
was absent from us for eight or ten days, engaged in 
raising money at Paris. M. de Calonne, then comp- 
troller-general, served him i that affair, and persuaded 
the king to lend him foat millions of livres, The diffi- 
culty was to find a sé¢ ; but a Choiseul 
overcame that, by o her estate of nteloup on 
mortgage. While this business was arranging, M. 
de Choiseul dined one day with the Prince de Beauveau, 
at a country-house in the environs of Paris, near Lu- 
ciennes, the then residence of Madame du Barry. After 
dinner the prince said to the duke, * Do you know that 
Madame du Barry often talks with me about you? She 
has always regretted your loss, and has often assured me 
that it was only by force of importunities, on the part 
of the Chancellor Maupeou and the Dukeed’Aiguillon, 
that she had teased the king until he thought proper to 
dismiss you.” The duke replied, « That it was what 
he very well knew ;” adding, « that he never entertain- 
ed any resentment against her.” ‘The prince proposed 
to the duke to make her a visit in their walk. “ With 
all my heart,” replied he; “ particularly as I shall not 
be sorry to see Luciennes, which I have heard so much 
praised as an elegant and beautiful place, But let us 
manage it in this way : it is said that Madame du Barry 
always expressed a strong desire to kriow Lord North; 
and, as I am very like him in, the face, send her word 
that you have had Lord North to dinner, and that you 
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